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Supplies are now very limited, but 


hides are distributed as fairly as possible 

ARISTOCRAT amongst Wine Merchants, Hotels, 

OF LIQUEURS and Restaurants throughout the 
United Kingdom. 
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REFRIGERATION WILL GAIN 
FROM EXPERIENCE IN WAR 





SAVING LIFE ON THE BATTLEFIELD... 

Blood plasma is now transfused into wounded men’s veins to counteract 
surgical shock. Plasma is donors’ blood, without the red corpuscles. 
This is usually dried to powder and reconstituted when required with 
distilled water. Whole blood is also used for many cases. Refrigeration 
makes this blood transfusion service possible. ‘‘ Prestcold ” refrigeration 
is, in fact, used at many points between blood donors up and down 


the country and wounded soldiers on the battlefields 
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A PRODUCT OF THE PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 








WHEN YOU CABLE 
a little care 


in seeing that your message is clear and concise— 


the address is correct—the Christian name in- 


cluded in the signature... 


saves a lof of fime 


Tell your friends in the Forces overseas about 
these points. Unless a message is understood, 
sent to the right address and received, bears a 
recognisable signature, it clogs communications 
and hinders the war effort. Mark your cables 


‘Via Imperial.’ 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD. 
ELECTRA HOUSE - VICTORIA EMBANKMENT : LONDON - W.C.2 
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A SUBURBAN CROSSING 




















Here is another sketch by Hugh Casson, A.R.1.B.A. in the series giving 
his rough impressions of the form some of the new traffic arrangements 


may take. While they are still able to meet present needs, Gowshalls will 





be ready to sign these new roads whatever form they may take 
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Size of fuel 1? in. long x 1% in. wide 
Regd. Designs 838903 — 825610 


YOU need 
every piece! 


Fuel supplies are a major problem; 
therefore it is vitally important that 
stocks should be used as sparingly as 
possible. Phurnacite, the economical 


fuel for Heat Storage Cookers, hot 
Enquiries to your 


water boilers, and stoves can be REGISTERED COAL MERCHANT 
stored in the open if necessary. It is 

regretted that there is a shortage Sales Agents :— 

— Government priority consumers STEPHENSON CLARKE 
and users of Aga and Esse Cookers & ASSOCIATED COMPANIES LTD., 


4 FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
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SHIP'S BOTTOM 
(STARBOARD SIDE) 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1944. 


THE “TIRPITZ” AFTER BEING SUNK BY R.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND, 
AS SHOWN IN THE OFFICIAL- PHOTOGRAPH: THB LAST OF GERMANY’S 
GREAT BATTLESHIPS LYING CAPSIZBD IN TROMSO FjORI 


T 10.30 a.m. on Sunday, November 12, the first of three 12,000-lb. bombs hit Germany's 
last great battleship, the 45,000-ton “ Tirpitz,"" anchored in Tromsé Fjord. The 

“ Tirpitz ” received two other direct hits with 12,000-lb. bombs, and within a quarter of 
an hour of the launching of this attack by twenty-nine Lancasters of R.A.F. Bomber 
Command, the “ unsinkable "’ battleship was on fire and’ already heeling over. All that 
remained of the “ Tirpitz'’ when reconnaissance aircraft flew over her later was what 
can be seen in the above picture—part of her bottom and starboard side. The reason 
why the battleship did not completely turn turtle is believed to be that her control tower 
and upper works (see diagram on right) could not clear the sea bed in the comparatively 

shallow anchorage of the fjord. 
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DAY or two ago a serving officer sent me a 

reprint of a volume of poems by the late Frank 
Taylor published more than thirty years ago under 
the title of ‘‘ The Gallant Way.’’ Their writer was 
the distinguished and tragically short-lived author of 
that magnificent book ‘‘ The Wars of Marlborough,”’ 
and their theme, as might be expected, is principally 
the historic glory of the British Army. They do not 
pretend to be major poems, and they would be most 
unlikely to commend themselves to Bloomsbury. 
They derive much more from Newbolt than from 
Ezra Pound. They are the kind of verses in which a 
Regular Army officer without bookish 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


paid for. “These,”” wrote the poet Housman 
of 1914— 
‘‘in the day when Heaven was falling, 
The hour when Earth’s foundations fled, 
Followed their mercenary calling 
And took their wages and are dead.’’* 

As for ruthlessness and fanaticism—martial quali- 
ties which the comparatively youthful German Army 
is always claiming for itself and, to do it justice, 
constantly proving by its heartless acts—what 
attributes could less suggest the British Army ? 


What could be less fanatic than a- British cavalry 





The essence and soul of the British Army will be 
found in its Regimental history. It is a history of 
a most peculiar kind. It has its hallowed victories. 
But its heroic defeats and its jests are equally, or 
even more, hallowed. The very nicknames of our 
Regiments reveal and explain their character. The 
Dorsets—the Regiment which carries on its Colours 
the proud text, ‘‘ Primus in Indis ’’"—are called, not, as 
they would be were they enrolled in the German Army, 
the Conquerors of India, but the ‘‘ Green Linnets.”’ 
That is Dorset and that, in the natural mode of old 
England, is the Dorsetshire Regiment. The Wilt- 
shires are the ‘‘ Moonrakers’’ because 
they were once found on a dark 





They have rhythm, chivalry, rever- 


tastes would take instinctive pleasure. as 
ence for courage and fortitude, gaiety i 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF NOVEMBER 23, 1844. i 


night dragging a pond with hay- 
rakes, looking, as wits said, for the 





and gallantry, and a great sense of 
the traditions and history of the 
British Army. Reading them, one 
is reminded of the men one knows 
so well: men with upright bearing, 
good manners, incisive but unassum- 
ing ways, a gay liking for the 
pleasures and pastimes of earth 
tempered by a flawless and lifelong 
mastery over self, men who neither 
cut nor attempt to cut much figure 
in the piping times of peace but whp 
in the hour of danger became the 
very personification of constancy, of 
calm in storm, of serenity and hero- 
ism in disaster. Well-groomed men, 
with grizzled hair and red tabs, 
watching the guns among bursting 
shells with the same quiet assurance 
as they take their turn at the tape 
in the Army and Navy Club; ' 
regimental sergeant- majors with 
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THE WHIG CANDIDATE FOR THE 1844 PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTIONS OF AMERICA: HENRY 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 


moon, but as they themselves con- 
fessed, for smuggled brandy kegs. 
The Norfolks—that grand corps who 
still wear mourning for the great 
soldier they buried ‘‘ darkly at dead 
of night’? on the ramparts of 
Corunna—are the ‘‘ Holy Boys,’’ be- 


pious peasant. folk of Portugal, seeing 
the Britannia on their cap-badges, 
prostrated themselves at what they 
took to be an image of the Virgin. The 
first Regiment of the Line, with its 
long—to its brother regiments almost 
over-long—history, is kept in its place 
with the sobriquet of ‘‘ Pontius Pilate’s 
sce : Bodyguard.” And one Regiment of 

y i Hussars, which lacked the patronage 
: of the various Royalties which 
adorned the titles of its companions, 
christened itself cheerfully ‘‘ No- 
body’s Own,” and took pride and 








neatly creased trousers and waxed 
moustaches ; cheerful subalterns on 
their way to race-meetings or mov- 
ing up through mud and desolation, 
undismayed, to the Line ; invincible 
old sweats’’ with the stamp of 
their profession as unmistakable upon 
them as the King’s head on a golden 
sovereign. There may be better 
men on earth—doubtless a clergy- 
man or an international idealist 
could easily prescribe one—but I 
have not met any. I do not particu- 
larly want to. 

The British Army! What a 
strange and unique military tradi- 
tion it enjoys. Most of the usual 
military attributes, of course,* are 
there: courage, constancy, disci- 
pline ; where, indeed, are they sur- 
passed ? But certain others are 
lacking: the quality of might, 
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““THE GREAT WHIG PROCESSION, AT NEW YORK. 


THE VIEW IS TAKEN FROM THE CORNER 


courage from the fact in battle. 
It is curious how almost unknown 
this Regimental history of the 
British Army is to the ordinary 
Englishman. Our highbrows have 
never heard of it; our learned 
historians ignore it. With a few 
exceptions the hallowed annals of the 
Regiment have been compiled at the 
end of each campaign by some 
pious but unlettered veteran whose 
sense of reverence for his dead 
comrades and pride in his corps has 
done gallant but halting duty for 
experience in research and skill in 
writing. Yet the theme of any one 
of these glorious Regiments is worthy 
of the Muse of a Trevelyan or a 
Milton. If history be not, by and 
large, the conscious record of human 
achievement and virtue, it might 
be argued that it is better left un- 
written and unread. And where in 


associated, for instance, with the gp ll Bl cA mi e 
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Royal Navy, is one which our ee we rip aelibe gutted ; : so little is so much of human 

A ion’ aaeaiiall i I The topical interest of our century-old reproductions this week will be immediately obvious to our readers, hi d . : th 

Army has scarcely ever enjoyed. It and in 1844, as in 1944, the Democratic candidate for the Presidential elections was elected President of achievement and virtue as in e 

America. “ James Knox Polk entered the, University of North Carolina in 1815, where he distinguished annals of a British Regiment of the 


had it for a few months in 1917 
and 1918, only to vanish like the 
snow in spring with the coming of 
1919. Even to-day, swollen once 
more to its 1918 stature, the British 
Army is small compared with the 
Armies of Russia and the U.S.A. 
Its greatest field strength under its two supreme 
chiefs, Marlborough and Wellington, was never more 
than 50,000 men; its most famous victories were 
won by an outnumbered handful: Agincourt, Water- 
loo, ,Wavell’s miraculous campaign in the Desert 
in. 1940. The episodes in its past on which we 
English historians linger most fondly—like the 
legends over our wayside taverns—are those when 
it was most outnumbered, most lacking in might 
and therefore, by our reckoning, most glorious and 
true to itself—Rorke’s Drift or Mons or Dunkirk 
or the Rifles dying at Calais. For the English never 
claim that their St. George was bigger than the 
Dragon. ‘Their pride is that he was so much smaller ! 
It seems rather hard on St. George, perhaps, but 
then St. George—-in scarlet regimentals or khaki 
battle-dress—expects it and seems on the whole 
almost to like it. It is what, he reckons, he is 
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himself as the first scholar in mathematics and the classics. In 18 
the State Legislature; in 1825 


“Henry Clay, the Whig candidate... . 
Kentucky, where he practiced at the Bar. . . . 
arrange a treaty of peace with Great Britain. . .. Mr. 
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, a Member of Congress. .. . 


subaltern on his way to Ascot ? Or what less ruth- 
less than the British Tommy of 1919 in the streets 
of conquered Cologne ? ‘ The British Army,’’ wrote 
its historian at the conclusion of his noble work, 
‘ will be remembered best not for its countless deeds 
of daring and invincible stubbornness in battle, but 
for its lenience in conquest and its gentleness in 
domination.’’ What. other famous fighting force, 
except the British Navy, has ever boasted—and 
again and again—of such a distinguishing attribute ? 
Rightly or wrongly, of all its qualities, it is the one 
in which the British Army takes most pride. 
St. George overcomes the Dragon, it seems, only to 
rescue the Maiden. Or, as some cynic, recalling 1919, 
might even suggest, merely to feed the Dragon! 





** Epitaph on An Army of Mercenaries" (A. E. Housman, “ Last 
Poems," p. 71; Grant Richards). 





23 he was chosen representative to . nae : 
Mr. Polk’s talents are conan. His Line ? Here is incessant triumph over 


private character is spotless, his demeanour courteous, but manly, and his impulses generous.’’—— 
first became distinguished as a criminal pleader in Lexington, 
In 1813 he was appointed one of the commissioners to Ghent, to 
Clay, in person, is tall, erect, and commanding.” 


toil, monotony, discomfort, hardship 
and adversity ; here is constancy and 
loyalty, true to the sun of its faith 
in the darkest hour; here is love 
and companionship without reward ; 
here is heroism and self-sacrifice and selfless devation. 
What Church has such an immaculate record in 
adherence to its simple creed and morality as that 
of the old 43rd and 52nd: the field of Waterloo, the 
Delhi Gate, the deck of the “ Birkenhead’’? And the 
men who serve and honour this British soldier’s creed 
are not saints or scholars or supermen: they are in 
normal times of peace drawn from the poorest and 
most neglected classes in our population and then 
transformed by the hard schooling and watchful care 
of their Regiments into men who in the day of testing 
have again and again proved themselves to have no 
peers in the world. And when they have endured 
and overcome and conquered, they have left in the 
many lands they have visited as liberators or con- 
querors memories of their gentleness, good discipline 
and considerate’ feeling. What Ambassador or 
Missionary has ever done more ? 


cause a hundred and thirty-five of the . 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: 8—DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE 


LONDON NEWS 91 


INFORMATION. 


MR. ELMER H. DAVIS: EQUIVALENT TO MR. BRENDAN BRACKEN, BRITAIN’S MINISTER OF INFORMATION. 


‘** This is a people's war, and to win it the people should know as much about it as they 
can."" This statement was made by the well-known American journalist and author, 
Elmer H. Davis, on his appointment by President Roosevelt in 1942 as Director of the 
United States Office of War Information ; and on it is based the policy of the O.W.1. 
Born in Aurora, Indiana, on January 13, 1890, the young Elmer began what was to 
be a long career in journalism as a “ printer's devil’’ in the office of his local paper. 
Later he worked his way through Franklin College, Indiana, and upon graduation 
in 1910 won a Rhodes Scholarship, inder which ‘he studied for three years at Queen's 
College, Oxford, spending his summers on the Continent investigating European 


politics. After a year’s work on the magazine Adventure, Elmer Davis joined the 
staff of the New York Times in 1914, first as a reporter, later as a leader-writer, and 
eventually as their Balkans correspondent. In 1924 he resigned to write fiction, and 
subsequently published several novels, short stories and essays. All this time he 
continued his study of history and current affairs—a foundation on which he built a 
nation-wide reputation as a radio war commentator during the three years from 1939 
until his appointment to his present post. He married Florence MacMillan in 1917, 
and they have two children: Robert, a lieutenant in the U.S. Army, and Carolyn. 
Elmer Davis has described his recreations as *‘ listening to music, and looking at cats.” 


An exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa. 
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THE WINNING OF A V.C.: CAPTAIN DAVID JAMIESON 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM A 


CAPTAIN JAMIESON, SOLE {SURVIVING OFFICER OF A COMPANY OF THE ROYAL NORFOLK REGIMENT, STANDING | 
HAD ALREADY DESTROYED TWO OF THE) 


The incident illustrated by our war artist occurred during an action on our drawing, Captain Jamieson, already wounded in the head and left arm, 
August 7 and 8 this year, in which Captain David Jamieson, Royal Norfolk and completely exposed to severe enemy fire, has climbed on to the only 
Regiment (King’s Lynn, Norfolk), won the Victoria Cross. The area of the surviving Churchill tank to indicate to its gunners the position of a German 
action was a bridgehead established over the River Orne, south of Grimbosq, Tiger tank lurking in a ruined barn (seen to the right in the middle distance). 
in Normandy, by a company of the Royal Norfolks. The enemy repeatedly The two destroyed Churchills can be seen on the extreme left in the gardens 
counter-attacked with the support of Tiger and Panther tanks, and succeeded of houses in Grimbosq village, which is being heavily shelled by our medium 
in knocking out two of the three tanks supporting our forces, all other of and 25-pounder artillery. Captain Jamieson had been on the first tank when 
our officers becoming casualties. At the stage of the action illustrated in it received a direct hit, and now, on the remaining tank, succeeded in 
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DIRECTING AN ACTION WHICH SAVED A BRIDGEHEAD. 


PERSONAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ACTION GIVEN TO HIM BY CAPTAIN JAMIESON. 
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WOUNDED AND EXPOSED ON A CHURCHILL TANK, DIRECTING ITS FIRE ON TO 
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THREE TANKS SUPPORTING HIS COMPANY. 


directing its fire so successfully that the Tiger was hit and destroyed. In 
the distance can be seen the Forest of Grimbosq, from which the Norfolks 
had been counter-attacked by strong forces of the Adolf Hitler Division. 
The forest positions are being attacked by rocket Typhoons, and black smoke 
is pouring up from the burning trees. In the orchard in the right foreground 
men of the Norfolks are firing from a former sunken German tank emplace- 
ment and from fox-holes;-.and beyond the Grimbosq-Thury Harcourt road in 
the middle distance can be seen a German armoured car and three Panther 
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WHICH 


A LURKING GERMAN “TIGER” 


tanks knocked out by the Norfolks on the previous day. The citation 
accompanying the award of the V.C., describing Captain Jamieson’'s “‘ superb 
qualities of leadership and great personal bravery’ during thirty-six hours 
of bitter and close fighting, concludes:-‘*‘ There were times when the position 
appeared hopeless, but on each occasion it was restored by his coolness and 
determination. He personally was largely responsible for the holding of this 
important bridgehead over the River Orne and the repulse of seven German 
counter-attacks with great loss to the enemy." 
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OMETIMES 

in conversa- 
tion (I am talk- 
ing about before 
the First World 
War, between 
the First Two 
World Wars, and 
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MARY, LADY MONKSWELL, ABOUT 1894. this one) people 


THE BOOK, ‘‘ A VICTORIAN DIARIST,” a 
BEING EXTRACTS FROM HER JOURNALS, %4Y- Of course, 
IS REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. nobody keeps 
diaries or writes 


Mary ie Rerdcaatie, born > pp 

married the Hon. Robert Collier, secon r l 5 

Monkswell, on August 21, 1873. As the wife eFSe wh. eet J 

of a man closely associated for many years More. All 

with political and Court life, Lady Monkswell kinds of explan- 

made many social contacts. She was a keen, : 

untiring and graphic recorder of events, im- ations are made. 

pressions and comments, with the result that The telegraph 

her journals are a valuable period picture of : 4 
the telephone, 
the motor-car, 











later Victorian years, giving sidelights on many 
eminent men and women and a record of 
customs and manners of the time. 
Photograph by W. and D. Downey ; 
reproduced from “A Victorian 
Diarist” by courtesy of the 
Publisher, John Murrav. 


the habit of short week- 
ends, the promiscuity of 
‘ Society,”’ the cocktails, 
the. bewildering state of 
England and_ Europe, 
the Goodness-knows- 
What. And yet the letters 
still seem to get written 
and the diaries still 
seem to be kept. And 
even at this moment 
there are probably 
“ Victorian Ladies ’’ keep- 
ing records, not neces- 
sarily for publication, but 
for the _ edification of 
their heirs, who can choose 
between publication and 
not - publication. Some 
of them, for all one 
knows to the contrary, 
may be the wives of 
Labour Ministers. The 
one thing certain is that 
the female intelligence 
is a persistent thing. that 
all the wars of male 
ideas are always under 
feminine scrutiny, and 
that nothing on earth 
will stop the English- 
woman making notes. 

We are moving 
on. The last great 
bulk of letters and 
diaries: which we have come from that particular 
period of the Whig Domination of which the last 
record I reviewed here was Iris Leveson-Gower’s 
‘The Face Without a Frown,’’ written by a friend of 
mine, about her ancestress Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, who saw the reviews of her book just 
before she died. But ‘ time marches on,’’ and, for 
all we know to the contrary, pious grandchildren 
may shortly unearth social and political commentaries, 
written by wives, aunts and cousins, about the events 
of our own times. Even this book comes near to our 
own times. It finishes in 1895. But I see under 
date 1881: ‘Mr. Leigh (the Hon. Gilbert Leigh) 
a little red-haired man with an eyeglass who talked 
to me a great deal. 

“(The Hon. Gilbert Henry Chandos Leigh was 
born in 1851. He was an old Harrovian, and was 
later at Magdalene, Cambridge. After leaving the 
University he travelled in India, China, Japan, and 
America. In 1880 he stood for S. Warwickshire as a 
Liberal and was elected with S. J. Eardley-Wilmot, 
Conservative, as his colleague. Mr. Leigh left for 
America soon after the end of the Session in company 
with Mr. William Grenfell, of Taplow Court (Lord 
Desborough). He had often before visited the country 
where he met his death, being very fond of the wild 
sport to be obtained in that district. On one occasion, 
while travelling in Colorado, Mr, Leigh was alone 


THE MAN WHO, ACCORDING 
TO ALL ACCOUNTS, HAS TAKEN 
HITLER'S PLACE AS FUHRER— 
HEINRICH HIMMLER, READ- 
ING HITLER’S PROCLAMATION 
AT THE POSTPONED CELE- 
BRATION OF THE MUNICH 
BEER CELLAR PUTSCH ON 
NOV. 12. FIELD - MARSHAL 
KEITEL, GERMAN C.-IN-C., IS 
SEEN EXTREME LEFT. 





** A Victorian Diarist; Extracts from the Journals of Mary, 


Lady Monkswell, 1873-1895." Edited by the Hon, E. C. F. Collier. 
Illustrated (John Murray ; 16s.) 
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“A VICTORIAN DIARIST.’* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B. The illustrations below are not from the book. 


in the prairie without food for two whole days, when 
by chance he came up with another party of 
travellers. He was unmarried, commanded a troop 
of the Warwickshire Yeomanry, and was Deputy- 
Lieutenant and Magistrate for the County of 
Warwick.]’’ 

That all seems very far away from this ‘‘ Century 
of the Common Man’”’: Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, 
Bevin, Herbert Morrison, and the rest of the riotous 
phantasmagoria. But (and the record dates from 
several years before I was born) ‘“‘ Mr. William Gren- 
fell’’ is still alive and flourishing ; . lost two brilliant 
soldier-poet sons in the last war; and, when this 
war has been, with difficulty, won, may still resume 
his old causes: a fixed Easter, and a dam at the 
mouth of the Thames (with a lock), which would 
produce a lovely lake for sailing, rowing and swimming 
in, and might even bring the salmon back. 

The Monkswells sprang from a Plymouth family, 
Colliers the wine-merchants. They flourished in the 
































THE LATEST AVAILABLE PICTURE OF HITLER, TAKEN, ACCORDING TO BERLIN, AT HITLER’S H.Q. 


Duckworths, Huxleys ; with hark-backs to Wilberforce 
and Kosciusko. 

It is a different lot from the Cavendishes, Leveson- 
Gowers, and Lambs—with Byron skirting round: 
the shadow of industrialism hangs over it. But 
Lady Monkswell was a woman, and not a manufacturer 
(although she was chucked into the midst of 
Liberalism), and she does notice the poets. She records 
in 1889: ‘‘ Dear Old Browning the poet had just 
died (on Thursday 12th at Venice), so they talked a 
great deal about him. I was amazed to learn that 
Grant Duff admires Mat. Arnold more than Browning. 
Altho’ I have the greatest respect for Grant Duff’s 
opinion and would not let him know for the world 
what I think, I must say that to hold such an opinion 
at all upon the subject puts him outside the pale of 
holding any opinion at all upon the subject of poetry. 
Browning was a real poet filled with the sacred fire. 
Mat. Arnold is a delightful prose writer who some- 
times wrote a verse.”’ 

Well, ‘‘ Thyrsis’’ and ‘‘ The Scholar 
Gipsy”’ still survive: and will, so long 
as our civilization lasts; and, if our 
civilization crashes into ruin, will be dug 
up thousands of years hence and enjoyed 
as Catullus and Theocritus are enjoyed 
now. Lady Monkswell wanted poets to 
preach her doctrines, or, at any rate, 
some doctrines ; Matthew Arnold, ‘at his 
best, preached none ; though he preached 
plenty in his “ delightful ’’ prose works. 

Lady Monkswell also met Tennyson 
at Aldworth, in 1890: ‘“ The great 
interest of our visit was that on Sunday 
afternoon we were taken over to see 
Tennyson. I am glad and proud to have 
seen him, and yet dreadfully disappointed 
now that I have seen him. These eyes at 
last rested on him, the man who had 
stirred my blood and given me more joy 
in every year of my life than any writer 
dead or alive (except Shakespeare and 
Milton), and what did I see—an old, old 
man, bent and broken, with glazed eyes 
and displeased wearied look. I took his 
hand (after the ceremony of introduc- 
tion), the very hand which had written 
the inspired words— 
and I did not feel the 
slightest desire to tell 
him how I loved him 
and blessed him for 
all the pleasure I 
have had_ through 
him. I only wanted 
to drop one or two 
tears and try as soon 
as possible (as I have 
so often done) to 
forget the reality, 
and remember only 
my own imagination. 
When I get over the 
shock of finding that 
the poet Tennyson at 
81 does not look 30 
or wear a background 
of laurel leaves I shall 
have great pleasure 
in having seen his 
house $Aldworth, on 
Hindhead}—standing 
nearly goo ft. above 
the sea, surrounded 
by woods and moor. 
It is a good, substan- 
tial house, which he 
built himself, with 


WHEN HE, WEARING MUFTI, CONFERRED THE KNIGHT'S CROSS TO THE IRON CROSS ON THE large handsome 


BELGIAN REXIST LEADER, LEON DEGRELLE. THE DATE WAS SEPTEMBER 25. 


The mystery of Hitler's whereabouts deepens, with the issuing of a new decree, giving Himmler complete 
authority over the German Army, by restoring Nazi party powers to officers and men. He is already C.-in-C., 
Defence Forces inside the Reich, but the decree will give him powers over those still fighting beyond the 
frontiers. A report reaching Stockholm states that several million leaflets with which to flood the Reich have 
already been printed. These indicate, says the report, that a newoath of fidelity to Himmler as Reich 
Leader is about to be demanded. Is Hitler dead? Or have his powers been seized by Himmler? 


Law. Lady Monkswell was born a Hardcastle: her 
father inherited a brewery from his first wife, and, 
as a second wife, married a daughter of Lord Campbell, 
Lord Chancellor of England, and author of ‘‘ The 
Lives of the Chancellors.’”’ In an introduction, we 
are introduced to all the complicated relation- 
ships of the families: Hoares, Parrys, Herschels, 


rooms, and nothing 
poetical about it 
except that the woods 
actually touch the 
back of it.”’ 

Well, Lady Monks- 
well, who has left us an amusing book, is dead ; and I 
can’t argue with her. But why on earth should a poet 
dress the part all the time, to the extent of being vague 
and bankrupt ? Shakespeare certainly didn’t take this 
view : Lady Monkswell must have drawn her opinions 
from portraits of Byron and Shelley, who had wild hair, 
wide eyes, and wide collars—but private incomes. 





rhe great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap vou have. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT: BRITISH SECOND ARMY TANKS IN ACTION. 
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BRITISH TANKS, SURROUNDED BY EMPTY SHELL-CASES, CONTRIBUTING TO THE GREAT ARTILLERY BARRAGE PREPARATORY TO THE ASSAULT ON GEILENKIRCHEN. 4 






































? MOVING UP OVER THE CANAL IN FRONT OF NEDERWEET, THESE TANKS OF THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY ARE TAKING PART IN THE ADVANCE TOWARDS VENLO. 2 
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on a big scale inside Germany. It is at this southern end of the British sector 
that thé Second Army is attacking in conjunction with the U.S. Ninth Army. 
The lower picture was taken at the northern end of the British sector, where 


Our pictures show British tanks in action at opposite ends of the northern 
sector of the Western Front, in the opening stages of the general offensive. 


In the upper picture theysare seen in the réle of mobile artillery, on the road 

between Gangelt and Geilenkirchen, taking part in the drumfire barrage laid Second Army troops were driving the rmans back to the line of the River 

down on German positions prior to the great assault. This assault resulted in Maas in the area of Venlo. Latest neW® at the time of writing is of continued 
British advances all along their-sector of the Western Front. 


its early stages in the capture of Geilenkirchen, and saw British troops fighting 
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ETWEEN the Swiss frontier and the 
Peel Marsh of Dutch Limburg six 
Allied armies are attacking on a frontage of 
over 250 miles. On the right, the First 
French Army is moving into the Gap of 
Belfort, which consists of the valley of the 
Doubs, and then, further north-east, of the 
plateau between the Jura and the Vosges. 
Next, the Seventh American Army is engaged 
in the Vosges. On its left, the Third American 
Army has been pinching out the fortress of Metz. The 
First American Army is operating south of Aachen. On 
a narrow front north of Aachen the newly-constituted 
Ninth American Army is thrusting in the general direction 
of Cologne. On its* left flank British forces, suddenly 
switched southward, are attacking in the area of Geilen- 
kirchen, while other British forces have been clearing 
the German bridgehead west of the Maas in Limburg. 
These thrusts did not begin simultaneously. The First 
French and Seventh American Armies have been exerting 
pressure in their respective sectors for some weeks. The 
Third American Army has been operating against Metz 
since the first week of this month. The First and Ninth 
American Armies launched their offensives on the 16th. 
The British Geilenkirchen thrust apparently began on the 18th. 
The operations for the clearance of the Maas bridgehead 
began on the 14th. 

The operations in the Belfort Gap are self-explanatory. 
This is one of the best approaches to the Middle Rhine. 
The Vosges in winter is a very formidable obstacle, and 
the most obvious inference is that the Seventh Army’s 
role is mainly diversion- 
ary. Metz bars the way 
either into the Saar or 
down the valley of the 
Moselle, and isa fortress 
almost impossible to 
mask, because all the 
communications of the 
region converge upon 
it. The area of Aachen 
is one of the historic 
approaches tothe Rhine 
at Cologne and on either 
side of that city, though 
the First American 
Army, if it would avoid 
a rough passage, would 
have to keep its axis of 
advance north of the 
broken, wooded country 
of the Eifel, which is 
easily defensible and 
badly off for communi- 
cations. The British 
have come in with 
their spearhead at 


GEN. EISENHOWER, THE SUPREME COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN THE WEST. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


The problem before the Allies has not been an easy 
one. Since the rmans have had time to consolidate 
their front and reorganise their communications, con- 
centration has ceased to be as obvious a means to victory 
as it might have been at one moment. (I am still of the 
opinion that the Allies moved their strength towards the 
Rhine last autumn on far too broad a frontage and that 
they should have aimed at passing the greatest possible 
concentration over the Rhine, north of the Ruhr, into the 
German plain, while the front was still fluid.). To-day 
concentration of the attack can be partly countered by 
concentration of the defence. From the Sundgau to 
Dutch Limburg the Germans must at least be kept occupied 
in every major sector, whatever may be the main avenues 
which it is the intention of General Eisenhower to exploit. 
Yet even now there may appear to some observers too 
much dispersion in the present dispositions, though a very 
strong concentration has obviously been attained in the 
region of Aachen and further north. I cannot discuss the 
strength of the Allied armies, but those whe have followed 
the course of the war closely will have a good notion of it. 





WITH THE AMERICAN GENERALS LEADING THE ASSAULT ON GERMANY : 
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considerable reserves of man-power available 
here, particularly in the resistance move- 
ments, and a proportion of it is at least 
partially trained. 

There remains—one always comes back 
to that—the adverse factor of the season. 
The Doubs is flooded, the Moselle is flooded, 
the Maas is flooded; and other rivers, such 
as the Sarre, about which there has been 
no recent information, are probably flooded 
also. In the Vosges there have been heavy snowfalls ; 
in Holland there have been sharp night frosts. There 
has hardly been a day of good observation from the 
air. The secondary roads are deep in mud. The Peel 
must be a quagmire. The increased strain upon the 
troops will prevent the possibility of making such 
heavy calls upon them as would be possible in 
summer or autumn. The pace of supply convoys will 
be slower. Military bridging will be more difficult and 
will absorb more material, while bridges already built, will 
be endangered by sudden rises of the waters, and will 
require more work in maintenance. Observed artillery 
fire will be less common, and accurate close support from 
the air may be possible only occasionally. Fair-weather 
airfields will seldom be of much value. These and other 
handicaps are inevitable and inseparable from a winter 


_ campaign in North-West Europe. As I pointed. out last 


week, they have to be accepted because of the urgency 
of the need to maintain the offensive. There is no doubt 
however, that modern transport can do what was impossible 
as late as the last war. Even the slowest operations in 
the worst weather 
go much faster than 
they used to. If 
ever there were to 
be in this war the 
makings of a 
“ Passchendaele”’ _it 
might have been pro- 
phesied that. they 
would be found in 
Zeeland south of the 
Scheldt, but, bad as 
it was, it was not as 
bad as that. I do not 
think we need fear 
another. 

We cannot, how- 
ever, count upon such 
quick results as were 
attained after the 
battles in Normandy, 
and if an equivalent 
victory were to be 
gained its exploitation 
could scarcely be as 
rapid. We also have 





(FRONT ROW, L. TO R.) LT.-GEN. GEORGE PATTON, 3RD U.S. ARMY; LT.-GEN. P. D. OMAR BRADLEY, COMMANDER 12TH U.S. ARMY to overcome more 
GROUP ; GEN. DWIGHT EISENHOWER; LT.-GEN. COURTNEY HODGES, IST U.S. ARMY}; LT.-GEN. WILLIAM H. SIMPSON, 9TH ARMY. powerful natural and 
(SECOND ROW, L. TO R.) MAJ.-GEN. WILLIAM B. KEEN, CHIEF OF STAFF, IST ARMY; MAJ.-GEN. CHARLES H. CORLETT, COMMANDER artificial obstacles 
IQTH CORPS, IST ARMY; MAJ.-GEN. J. LAUGHTON COLLINS, COMMANDER 7TH CORPS, IST ARMY; MAJ.-GEN. LEONARD T. GEROW, than any which had 

5TH CORPS, IST ARMY; AND MAJ.-GEN. ELLWOOD QUESADA, COMMANDER 9QTH FIGHTER COMMAND. to be faced in Western 


Geilenkirchen to form 
what is obviously the 
principal concentration, 
and in company with 
the Ninth Army to 


provide the main offen- 

sive blow of this stage of the 
campaign. Their prior opera- 
tion in the Maas bridgehead 


and Northern France 
after the landings had been 
accomplished. The events 
of the next few days 
may shed light upon the 


was required to secure their 
flank, perhaps to assure 
their communications, and 
possibly also as a feint to 
conceal their intentions. My 
reading of the strategy in 
this case is that after the 
check at Arnhem, which 
prevented Field - Marshal 
Montgomery from obtaining 
a bridgehead over the Lower 
Rhine, he modified his plan GEN. DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY, LT.-GEN. SIR MILES DEMPSEY, 
and decided to launch his onigsensinate eat lam Gunuaien dite 
next offensive eastward from ARMY IN HOLLAND, NOW LEADING 
the flank of the Dutch salient we ‘emnoee Gu GERMAN SctI, 


possibility of bringing the 
war to an end before 
next summer. I know that 
there are still good judges 
who hope and even expect 
that this will be done. 
For my part, I _ shall 
not resign myself to the 
need for one more fine- 
weather campaign if the 
German array west of 
the Rhine is seriously dis- 
rupted by the end of 
this month. If the Allies 





GENERAL H. D. G. CRERAR, CDR. 
OF THE CANADIAN IST ARMY, EN- 
GAGED IN CLEARING THE MOUTHS 
OF THE RHINE OF ENEMY POSITIONS. 


LT.-GEN. A. PATCH, COMMANDER 

OF THE U.S. 7TH ARMY, ADVANCING 

IN THE VOSGES REGION, TOWARDS 
THE RHINE. 


COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH 
IST ARMY, NOW ADVANCING INTO 
ALSACE TOWARDS THE RHINE. 





rather than north-eastward 


from its northern tip. But is py Ba in the enemy defences. 


it must not be forgotten _ in the 
that he possesses a firm and the 9th U.S. Army. 
holding beyond the Maas 
north of his present area of 
operations which may prove very valuable in the future. 
The majority of the operations have been going well 
up to the time of writing. General Patton's offensive 
against Metz has, I must admit, surprised me by its speed. 
I expected the German resistance to be more prolonged. 
Except for one successful counter-stroke in the area of 
Thionville, the German reaction to the continual loss of 
territory and of points of high tactical importance has 
been almost entirely unsuccessful. The purely defensive 
fighting in strong positions has been determined in patches, 
but in patches only. American tactics and armament 
appear to have been too much for the enemy, who, if he 
had had to face such an offensive in fine weather, would 
certainly by now have suffered a crushing defeat. The 
three armies further north have started off well, but there 
are already indications that the Ninth has had to meet 
fierce counter-attacks and has suffered appreciable losses 
in armour. The enemy has used his heaviest tanks, armed 
with 88-mm. guns. The British have met with com- 
paratively slight opposition in the Peel, but have found 
the roads heavily mined and the country far from easy 
to fight over at the present season, It cannot as yet be 
decided where the enemy means to stand, but he was 
certainly in the act of abandoning his bridgehead, or part 
of it, when we attacked. It may be that we expended 
a good deal of precious ammunition needlessly, but that 
again may have been part of the plan to veil our future 
intentions. 


Reichsautobahn (motor highway) to Berlin. 


With seven immense armies advancing towards the Rhine, superior altcgether to the Germans in men and equipment, at the time of writing a gap 
1 In the north, British tanks, with the support of American infantry, captured Geilenkirchen, fortress town 
egfried Line, on November 19, inside the gates of Germany, and were moving onwards, after an earlier surprise assault by General Hodges 
Gen. Hodges’ Ist Army moved with an advance of four miles south of Eschweiler, including a strip of Hitler’s famous 
Gen. Patton, moving on Saarbrucken, had Metz tottering, and the French Ist Army was reported to 
have entered Alsace, captured Belfort, and to have sent patrols as far as the Rhine. : that the 


It is manifest that, with our strong divisions against sixty 
or so weak German divisions, we have a _ considerable 
preponderance in numbers, and our superiority in tanks, 
artillery, and aircraft is even greater. But even so, there 
can hardly be any superfluity, and the main lines of opera- 
tions which are at present being used are in some cases so 
far apart as to afford relatively little mutual support. 

Yet we must not leave out of account the possibility 
that our campaign at this stage is partly dictated by our 
communications, Those which are in use at present are 
from the Mediterranean ports, from the Norman ports, 
from the ports higher up the Channel, and possibly by now 
from Antwerp. It is safe to say that the Allies are not 
yet in a position to do without any of these avenues of 
supply, and that they must make the maximum use of all 
of them. Certainly one very powerful concentration has 
been created in the Aachen sector, and we may not have 
seen the last switch of strength. A formidable reserve 
we know there is, that on the British front, where the end 
of the operations for the clearance of the entrance to 
Antwerp set free the greater proportion of the First Canadian 
Army for other tasks. We may. take it for granted that 
these troops are destined to play an important part in 
the development of the offensive ; indeed, some of them 
may already be in it. It is probable that further reinforce- 
ments will come from the French and the Belgians. 
Despite the deportations to Germany and the large numbers 
of Frenchmen in captivity as prisoners of war, there are 


should feel that there was 
nothing which they might 
not accomplish. I estimate 
Germans can 

survive but one more 
defeat on the pattern of that of Normandy. Beyond 
that they may resist savagely in the interior of 
the country, but I. do not think they will again 
oppose a continuous and solid defence to the Allied 
armies. If, however, they should avoid decisive battle 
by slow retreat under pressure, the problem would 
be more difficult. And with Hitler on the shelf, 
the conduct of the campaign is likely to be governed 
by stricter military considerations than was that of 
the summer. 

How stubbornly the Germans can still fight is shown 
by the complete halting of the Russian campaign in East 
Prussia ; in fact, on the whole Russian front it is only in 
the region of Budapest that there has been any recent 
movement. This state of affairs may continue until the 
ground hardens in the Polish plains. Yet it is certain 
that in the course of this winter the Germans are going 
to be put to a very severe test on both eastern and western 
fronts. The campaigns which are likely to be initiated 
on both the German flanks will constitute the greatest 
and most ambitious operations ever undertaken in 
winter. At .the same time there will be no inter- 
mission in Italy, and the Germans will have to fight 
there with the knowledge that failure to hold the Allied 
armies south of the Po might be the prelude to a 
disastrous increase of the pressure to which they are 
being subjected. But it will be grim and arduous work 
for all who take part in it. 


could but achieve that, I. 
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A SHATTERED GERMAN TOWN: SCENES IN THE FIRST U.S. ARMY’S SECTOR. 
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? WRECKED BUILDINGS LINING A STREET IN GRESSENICH, THE GERMAN TOWN CAPTURED 
a BY THE FIRST U.S. ARMY AS THEY DROVE EASTWARD FROM STOLBERG TOWARDS DUREN. 2 IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN COMPLETELY SHATTERED BY HEAVY ALLIED BOMBING. 


OO 


EAVY BOMBING of 
German positions 
ahead of the advancing 
Allies on the Western Front 
is reported to have obliter- 
ated many strong-points and 
towns in the path of our 
troops. A case in point is 
the German town of Gresse- 
nich, apparently completely 
wrecked by bombing. It 
was one of the earliest 
German towns to be cap- 
tured by General Hodges’ 
First U.S. Army in their 
drive eastward from Aachen 
and Stolberg towards Diren. 
A few miles to the north of 
Gressenich, other troops of 
the First U.S. Army, also 
advancing towards Diren, 
were reported, on Novem- 
ber 20, to hM@P got astride 
the great autobahn leading 
from Eschweiler to Cologne 
and to be on the edge of 
the Cologne plain. This 
advance, at the time of 
writing, is keeping pace 
with the onslaught of the 
combined Second British 
and Ninth U.S. Armies on its 
left flank, where the drive 
into Germany had carried 
our troops beyond Geilen- 
kirchen towards Julich. On 
November 20, reports placed 
the Ninth Army on the line 
of the River Roer, on which 
Julich and Déren stand. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STREET SEEN IN THE PICTURE AT 
TOP RIGHT. TROOPS OF THE FIRST U.S. ARMY ARE INSPECTING 
WRECKED BUILDINGS AS THEY PASS THROUGH GRESSENICH. 


Peete 
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AMERICAN TROOPS AND ARMOUR ROLLING ON ACROSS GERMAN SOIL DURING THE ADVANCE ~ AN AMERICAN “LONG TOM” (155-MM.) GUN BEING MOVED INTO A NEW POSITION 
OF THE FIRST U.S. ARMY EASTWARD FROM AACHEN AND STOLBERG. DURING THE FIRST U.S. ARMY'S ADVANCE INTO GRESSENICH AND BEYOND. 
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THE VITAL SUPPLY PORT 
OF ANTWERP 
AND ITS APPROACHES. 
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THE AREA OF THE BRITISH OFFENSIVE LAUNCHED TOWARDS THE RIVER MAAS. 





THE SECTOR. IN WHICH GENCRAL PATTON'S THIRDUSARMY _-—sTHE AACHEN SECTOR SCENE Oe Tue 
COMBINED ITS EASTWARD OFFENSIVE WITH A PACER MOVEMENT AMERICAN NINTH AND FIRST : 
“ AROUND METZ. (COPYRIGHT, JOUN. BARTHOLOMEW AND _ ORFENSIVE. ("THE TINS” COPYRIGHT) 


THE WESTERN FRONT: A CONTOUR: MAP SHOWING THE AREA OF THE GENERAL ALLIED OFFENSIVE, WITH: THE POSITION 
THE BORDERS OF SWITZERLAND. INSETS SHOW (LEFT) THE APPROACHES TO THE VITAL SUPPLY PORT OF ANTWERP, AND 





During the period of comparative lull following the swift offensive in which the 
armies of liberation swept across France, Belgium and Holland to the borders of 
Germany, a great build-up was steadily proceeding. This continued to the point 
where vast Allied forces were poised on the Western Front, awaiting the signal for an 
all-out offensive aimed at bringing the war to the speediest possible conclusion. It 
was generally considered that that signal would not be. given until the vital port of 
Antwerp had been opened to Allied supplies by the freeing of its approaches through 
the Scheldt Estuary—a task performed by General Dempsey's troops without any 


interruption of the process of building up for the main offensive. On November 11, 
Mr. James Byrnes, Director of the U.S. Office of War Mobilisation, stated that 
“ Antwerp will be ready to unload ships within a week.” Five days later, it was 
reported that the whole of the Western Front, from Holland in the north to the 
borders of Switzerland in the south, was on the move. Two days before this, on 
November 14, General Dempsey's forces, having cleared all of the south-west 
Netherlands, had launched an assault south-east of Eindhoveh, driving towards the 
line of the River Maas and advancing in the two days to within five miles of the 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. THE MAPS INSET (LEFT) OF ANTWERP AND ITS 
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——== SOLID LINES MARK FRONTIERS 
CCST SIEGFRIED LINE 
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OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE, WHICH FOLLOWS THE GERMAN FRONTIER FROM ITS NORTHERN LIMIT TO THE BELFORT GAP, NEAR 
THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN FRONTS, AND (UPPER RIGHT) THE BELFORT GAP, THE SOUTHERN GATEWAY TO THE RBICH. 


Reich frontier. Immediately below this sector, the American Ninth and First 
Armies began an all-out offensive on November 16 on the Aachen front. preceded by 
a devastating attack on enemy positions by more than 3000 Allied heavy bombers 
and fighters. The Ninth Army, commanded by Lieut.-General William Simpson, 
was fighting its first full-scale battle, the area of its operations being between 
Geilenkirchen and Eschweiler, to the north of Aachen ; while on its right flank the 
American First Army, under General Hodges, launched an offensive eastward from 
Aachen itself. Further to the south, General Patton's Third Army was driving east 


APPROACHES, AND OF THE BRITISH SECTOR IN HOLLAND, ARE FROM AN OFFICIAL 


towards the Saar while at the same time tightening its net around Metz. The mouth 
of that net was reported to have been finally closed on the afternoon of November 19. 
Further south again, below Ceneral Patton's forces, the American Seventh Army 
and the French First Army were steadily pressing the Germans towards Saarebourg 
and the Belfort Gap. This famous gap has been described as the southern gateway 
to the Reich, opening, as it does, into Germany via the plain of the Upper Rhine, 
where the river runs north along the fringe of the Black Forest to Strasbourg, Karlsruhe, 
and Mannheim, with the Siegfried Line on its farther bank. 


NETHERLANDS Map. 
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SURPRISE ASSAULT HERALDED GREAT NEW OFFENSIVE. 


U.S. NINTH ARMY 


THE OPENING OFFENSIVE BY GENERAL SIMPSON’S U.S. NINTH ARMY: INFANTRY 
ADVANCING ON FLAT TERRAIN ARE USING TANK TRACKS FOR COVER FROM SHELLS. INFANTRYMEN RIDING ON ARMOURED VEHICLES PUSHING FORWARDS ON GERMAN 


ae ES SOIL ON NOVEMBER 17; WITH OTHER TROOPS IN POSITION IN SLIT TRENCHES. 
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MEN OF THE U.S. 


a a ‘ 
INFANTRYMEN-—-RIDING AND WALKING-—-ENTERING A GERMAN TOWN CAPTURED IN ~ i 
THE FIRST ADVANCE, WHICH THREATENED A KNOT OF ENEMY INDUSTRIAL TOWNS. é 


NINTH ARMY DUG IN OUTSIDE A CAPTURED GERMAN TOWN, AWAITING 
A COUNTER-ATTACK AT THE OPENING ASSAULT. 
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. . secee occeccccecesscccresshsSebbencecceocceseoseooese- 
TANKS OF THE U.S. NINTH ARMY, WITH CAMOUFLAGE NETS, MOVING INTO ACTION 
AT THE OPENING OF GENERAL SIMPSON'’S OFFENSIVE: ON NOVEMBER 16. 


THE FIRST PRISONERS MARCHING THROUGH A 
1000 PRISONERS WERE REPORTED TAKEN AT THE 


CAPTURED GERMAN TOWN. 
INITIAL ATTACK. 


OVER 
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of what they had given others. North of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) the Ninth met 


ee 


On November 16, General’ Eisenhower suddenly threw the secret U.S. Ninth Army, 


under General William Hood Simpson, into a violent offensive preceded by an earth- 
shaking barrage of shells and overhead bombers. Its location, to deceive the enemy, 
was in liaison with Dempsey's Second British Army on its north, and Hodges’ First 
U.S. Army on its south. It advanced, without great opposition, on an average of 
1000 yards on a nine-mile front, between Geilenkirchen and Eschweiler. Several 
towns were overrun and left behind in flames, giving the German population a taste 


a counter-attack by forty-five Tiger tanks and smashed it, with heavy German 
losses, then pushing onward. The advance is threatening a cluster of enemy industrial 
towns west of the Munster and Roer Rivers, towards the Ruhr. Captain Sertorius, 
the German military commentator, stated that Eisenhower's intention is to drive 
into the Ruhr. The Ninth Army, it may be recalled, arrived in England soon after 
D-Day and took over the siege of Brest. 
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PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE: 
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EVENTS OF THE 
WEEK. 
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COMMANDER SIR CHARLES CRAVEN. 
Industrial Adviser to the Minister of Production 
and Chairman and Managing Director of Vickers- 
> Ltd., Commander Sir Charles Craven, 
O.B.E., R.N. (retired), died on November 18. 
His contribution to Britain’s industrial war 
effort was outstanding both in 1914-18 and, 

still more, in the present war. 





=. <i e ae, 


MISS MARJORIE MAXSE. 

2 z The new Vice-Chairman of the Conservative Party, 
Se 2 Miss Marjorie Maxse, was invited to accept that 
THE PRIME MINISTER'S VISIT TO FRENCH TROOPS AT BESANCON: MR. CHURCHILL || position by Mr. Churchill, as leader of the Party. 
INSPECTING MEN OF THE FRENCH FIRST ARMY. WITH HIM IS GENERAL DE GAULLE. ? Member of the Conservative Central Office, first 
After Mr. Churchill’s stay in Paris, he drove along snowy roads to visit French troops who, under ; as administrator and subsequently as Chief 
General de Lattre de Tassigny,. are so eagerly holding the extreme right of the Allied line. This ; anisation Officer. 
gesture towards the new French Army is deeply appreciated, the more so as the weather _66nadets 
was appalling. It was snowing heavily in one town where Mr. Churchill, driving in an 
Open car, stopped to inspect a parade of French troops. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL RHODERICK McGRIGOR. MR. A. C. MACLAREN. 


wa 
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GENERAL KOENIG DECORATED BY MAJOR-GENERAL BEDELL SMITH (ARM IN SLING) ; ( sue MEN WHO LED THE ATTACK WHICH SANK THE “ TIRPITZ"’: SQUADRON-LEADER } 
A U.S. GENERAL ADJUSTS THE INSIGNIA OF A COMMANDER OF THE LEGION OF MERIT. A. G. WILLIAMS (LEFT) AND WING-COMMANDER J. B. TAIT, D.S.O., D.F.C. 





The surprise attack by British naval forces on the night 

of November 12 on a German convoy off the Norwegian 

coast, which resulted in the destruction of ten out of 

the eleven enemy vessels, was commanded by Rear- 

Admiral Rhoderick a flying his flag in the 
cruiser, H.M.S. “ Kent.” 
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SIR ROBERT KELLY. 
Sir Robert Emest Kelly, C.B., F.R.C.S., who died on 
November 18, did much to carry on the surgical tradition 
which has made Liverpool widely known to the medical 
world for several generations. In the University of 
Liverpool Sir Robert was Professor of Surgery from 
1922 and latterly Emeritus Professor. 
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Asia 





AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL 





SIR TRAFFORD LEIGH-MALLORY AND LADY LEIGH- 


MALLORY, MISSING ON A FLIGHT TO SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 


mmand. 


a 





It has been announced that the aircraft in which Air Chief-Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh- 
Mallory and Lady Leigh-Mallory were travelling to South-East Asia, and which left this 
country on November 14, did not arrive at its destination. 
on his way to take up his new appointment as Air Commander-in-Chief, South-East 


The Air Chief-Marshal was 


In 1942 Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, having been promoted Air Marshal, 
was ‘appointed A.O.C.-in-C., Fighter Command. 
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Generally regarded by those who played under or against 
him as the greatest of England’s cricket captains since 
W. G. Grace, Mr. A. C. MacLaren died on November 17 
at the age of seventy-two. In the tour in Australia of 1894 
scored 120 in one match, and in the first of the five Test 
matches in 1905 he scored 140 in the second innings. 
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ditt ts, 
DR. H. COLIJN. 
The eminent Dutch statesman and former Prime Minister, 
Dr. H. Colijn, died on September 16 at the age of seventy- 
five. He had been in German hands since 1941. He was 
appointed Minister of War in 1911. In 1914 he took his 
seat in the First Chamber, and in 1923 became Minister of 
Finance, and then, for a short time, Prime Minister. 
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At a recent ceremony in France, General Koenig, Military Governor of Paris and former Chief of 


The above photograph was taken when some of the R.A.F. Lancaster crews who accomplished the 
ton German battleship “ Tirpitz "’ carne to London to give their own stories of 


: the French Forces of the Interior, was decorated with the insignia of a Commander of the Legion of 
; Merit by Major-General Walter Bedell Smith, S.H.A.E.F. Chief-of-Staff. Our photograph shows an 
unnamed U.S. General adjusting the insignia round General Koenig's neck, whilst the latter talks with 
ae Major-General Bedell Smith, whose arm is in a sling. 


sinking of the 45,000- on 
this memorable feat. Wing-Commander Tait and Squadron-Leader Williams both led bomber formal 
tions. The former said they were in the air on this flight for between 12) and 13 hours, and that each 














crew which took part in the attacks flew a total of roughly 10,000 miles. 
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WITH GENERAL PATTON’S THIRD ARMY IN AND . AROUND 
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ESTABLISHING A BRIDGEHEAD OVER THE MOSELLE: MEN OF GENERAL 
FIFTH DIVISION CROSSED THE RIVER IN° BOATS AND BY -SUCH BRIDGES. 








MOVING INTO METZ, THE MAIN GERMAN DEFENSIVE POSITION THIS SIDE OF THE MAGINOT 
LINE: ARTILLERY AND INFANTRYMEN OF THE U.S. THIRD ARMY ENTERING THE TOWN. 

















THE VALLEY OF THE MOSELLE: A VIEW 
OF THE COUNTRYSIDE OUTSIDE METZ. 
THIS IS REPRODUCED FROM AN ENGRAVING 
“* THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
OF AUGUST 27, 1870. 


PUBLISHED IN 
NEws”’ 
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PATTON’S NINETY- 





ME 











wd A VIEW OF METZ FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, ILLUSTRATING 
aw” - OUTSKIRTS OF THE TOWN. FROM AN ENGRAVING IN ~ 
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INTO METZ, THE FORTRESS TOWN: MEN OF AN AMERICAN INFANTRY 
\ DIVISION, PART OF GENERAL PATTON'S THIRD ARMY, MOVING TOWARDS THE 





CENTRE OF THE TOWN PAST DEAD HORSES IN A DESERTED STREET. 


The Germans are in general retreat along the whole of the American Third Army 
front; their convoys moving steadily east. This retreat came just twelve days after 
the opening of Ceneral Patton's attack and with the fortress of Metz—the main 
German defensive position this side of the Maginot Line—the scene of bitter street- 
fighting. All organised resistance ceased during the evening of November 20th. 
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NOT SHELL-HOLES, BUT FOX-HOLES FOR THE MEN OF GENERAL PATTON'S ARMY ouTS 


IDE METZ. THESE SHALL( 


THEY FORM GOOD PROTECTION 





On November 19, the anniversary of the triumphal entry of French troops into Metz 
after the signing of the Armistice twenty-six years ago, United States troops were in 
the city. Metz was entered by men of the Ninety-fifth Infantry Division from the 
north-west and of the Fifth Infantry Division from the south. To the east, other 
units of the same divisions joined forces to seal off the city. In the north-west of 
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Y_D METZ: BATTLE SCENES AND VIEWS OF THE FIGHTING AREAS. 


. 


ee 


THE ERIDGE OVER THE MOSELLE IS COMPLETED: STANDING IN THE JEEP 
IS THE COMMANDER ‘OF THE U.S. ARMY ENGINEERS WHO BUILT THE BRIDGE. 


5 NINETY- 


THE AMERICAN DRIVE ON METZ FROM THE SOUTH-EAST: UNITED STATES ARMOUR DRIVING | 
THROUGH CHATEAU SALINS, NORTH-EAST OF NANCY. 





THE DIGUE DES PUCELLES AND MIDDLE 

BRIDGE, METZ. BY NOVEMBER 19, 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY 

OF FRENCH TROOPS INTO METZ 26 YEARS 

AGO, U.S. TROOPS WERE ‘FIGHTING IN 
ITS STREETS. 


LUSTRATING THE TYPE OF UNDULATING COUNTRY TO BE FOUND ON THE 
VING IN ‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF SEPTEMBER 3, 1870. 


e 
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AN EXAMPLE OF WEATHER CONDITIONS ON THE THIRD U.S. ARMY FRONT: 
THESE SHALLOW HOLES WERE OCCUPIED BY FORWARD TROOPS TAKING PART IN THE FIERCE BATTLE FOR THE TOWN. CONVOYS MOVING TO AND FROM THE FRONT LINE ALONG A ROAD UNDER 
WATER, WITH SUBMERGED FIELDS ON EITHER SIDE. 


GOOD PROTECTION OF A TEMPORARY NATURE. . , 
: — can anne a ee eee ee ee ee | 


to Metz Metz the Ninety-fifth Division crossed the Moselle in assault boats, under fire, to 
Symphorien Island, lying between the river and the canal, whilst Fifth Division bilities of this fortress town. 


weakly defended, the enemy has made the most of the defence positions and possi- 
The countryside around—which lies beyond the 


boundary line imposed by. Hitler’s annexation and incorporation within the Creater 


were in 
rom the infantrymen advanced more than four miles to join with men of the Ninety-fifth 
t, other Divisiun at Valliéres, a mile east of Metz. The battle for Metz, ever since it began, 
-west of has been fierce ; except that some of the smaller forts were abandoned and others were 


Reich of much of Lorraine in 1940—has been scarred and scorched by the big 
artillery barrages to which the area has lately been subjected. 
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THE “HOLLOW CHARGE”: 
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WITH A AAISSILE ao AS THE GERMAN 
FLYING BOMB THERE [5S LITTLE PENG TRATION tuum 


A DEADLY 


— ING THE BLAST. 


EXPLOSIVES PRINCIPLE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


WITH A PROJECTILE THAT MAKES 
& CONSIDERABLE CRATER, THE 
WALLS OF THE CRATER “FOCUS” 





THE CHIEF DAMAGING EFFECT IS BLAST. 
. 9 Sete J, — y~memaneia I a ahh e 


DETONATOR 


or 
ie EXPLOSIVE. 


METAL LINED 
CONE. 


THE BLAST UPWARDS. 


“Tif DEEP CRATER. 





USMC THE DERY CIM WAT Ie OLLORET IEEE 
PROJECTILE AGAINST A GERMAN TANK. 


HOLLOW CHARGE 
PUNCHING A HOLE 
THROUGH TURRET 




















COMPLETED FOX-HOLE 
IN USE. 


HARNESSING THE FORCE OF AN EXPLOSION: EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS SHOWING HOW THE “HOLLOW CHARGE” 


People living in Southern England know only too well the effects of the 
widespread blast of flying bombs, and have recently learned something of the 
effects of the blast of rocket bombs, which is more concentrated by reason of 
the confining walls of a crater. It can now be revealed that our own scientists 
have developed a new principle of explosives which concentrates blast to such an 
extent that it takes the form of a “ jet"’ capable of “ boring'’ a hole through 
solid steel. The principle concerned is known as the “hollow charge.” This 
consists of explosive mixture packed into a chamber with a coned base, which 


“* focusses "’ the blast in the required direction. Several years of research were 
necessary before our experts could perfect this deadly development. Apart from 
having to classify the merits of various types of explosives, they had also to 
experiment continuously to determine the best shape for the “ hollow,’’ and to 
investigate the effect of lining the “ hollow” with materials calculated to enhance 
the effect of the explosion. Further, they had to determine the distance from 
the target at which the detonation would achieve the greatest penetration. The 
striking results of this research are embodied—to cite a few examples—in the 
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LE WHICH USES BLAST TO BORE A HOLE THROUGH SOLID ARMOUR. 


ARTIST, G. H. Davis, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 


HR OF “HAYRICK” DEMOLITION WOLLOW:CHARGES BEING USED TO DESTROY A REINFORCED STEE 
BRIDGE 1S, SO STRONG THAT A GREAT DEAL OF TIME AND EXOLOSIVE 1S RE REDO 
LY CHARGES. THE “HAYRICK” CUTS THROUGH AND aan 


DESTROYING ENEMY PILL-BOXES. 


THESE NO LONGER NEED BE ENTIRELY DEMOLISHED TO PUT THEM OUT 
OF ACTION. THE HOLLOW CHARGE PUNCHES A HOLE IN THE CONCRETE 
OR STEEL WALLS AND KILLS THE CREW. 


“BEEHIVE” HOLLOW CHARGE 
IN POSITION BEFORE 
BEING FIRED. 


N 


REINFORCED 
’ } , CONCRETE WALLS 
SIDE OF PILL-BOXx / so \ : ABOUT 2 FT. 
DIAGRAMMATICALLY + f / ‘ , ey - THICK. 
CUT AWAY. i = \ 


‘ —— “STOOKS"* EXPLODING 
“STOOKS" FIXED i _ ANO CUTTING LEGS OF 
IN POSITION. 2 mon Fs ie 


~~ 


WHEN THE HOLLOW CHARGE EXPLODES, IT PUNCHES 
A HOLE THROUGH THE CONCRETE, THE BLAST AND 
FLYING FRAGMENTS KILUNG THE CREW, 


PRINCIPLE CONTROLS THE DIRECTION OF BLAST, CONCENTRATING IT AT THE MOST EFFECTIVE POINT. 


“hollow charge" projectile of that highly successful infantry anti-tank weapon, pill-box is obviously hazardous, but once in position and detonated, their effect 
the British P.1.A.T.; and in the ‘‘ Stook,"’ ‘‘ Beehive,"’ and “‘ Hayrick"’ types on the occupants of the pill-box is usually decisive. So important is this develop- 
of demolition charges. Details of the P.I.A.T. weapon have already appeared ment that it is no longer necessary to demolish a strong-point in order to 
in The Illustrated London News. This weapon has proved capable of dealing not neutralise it. The explosive “‘ jet" of a ‘‘ hollow charge" demolition charge, 
only with enemy tanks, but with strong-points in fortified buildings. Ths detonated on the outside of the walls, will ‘‘ bore'’ a comparatively small hole 
“ Beehive” is a cylindrical demolition charge containing 10 lbs. of H.E. which, straight through, killing the occupants by blast and fragments. The ‘ Beehive" 
packed as a “hollow charge,” is able to penetrate nearly a foot of solid steel has various other uses, some of which are illustrated above. The purposes of 
or‘2 feet of concrete. The work of placing such charges on, say, an enemy the other two types mentioned are explained in our drawings. 
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TWO NEW WAR MACHINES; THE KING AT PORTSMOUTH; A BRITISH U-BOAT. 


HOW THE AMERICAN JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT WORKS: A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE P-59A 
AIRACOMET, WITH EXPLANATORY DETAILS, OF THE ENGINE. 


The sketched lines and letters superimposed on this photograph of a U.S. Airacomet jet-propelled 
aircraft explain the working of the two turbine engines. Air flows into the intake “A” and is com- 
pressed in “‘B,” whence it passes into the blast-chamber “C,” where fuel is ignited and the 
temperature raised. The blast, passing through the nozzle “E,” provides the propulsive power. 

air compressor receives its power from the turbine “D,” itself propelled by air pressure. 
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THE KING INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR’ BESIDE THE HIS 


“victory” DURING HIS RECENT TOUR OF PORTSMOUTH. 


On November 16 the King made his first official visit to Portsmouth since D-Day, and carried out a 
full programme. He began by visiting H.M.S. “ Vernon,” the anti-mine and torpedo headquarters, 
which was followed by a tour of the dockyard, and luncheon in H.M.S. “ Victory.” After taking the 
salute at a march-past at the Royal Naval Barracks, where 3700 sailors and W.R.N.S. were on parade, 
and at another march-past at the Royal Marine Barracks, the King visited Command Headquarters 


FRENCH PATRIOTS PN LONDON : MEN AND WOMEN OF THE F.F.I. SALUTING THE MEMORY 
OF MARSHAL FOCH AFTER PLACING A WREATH ON HIS STATUE. 


Two hundred young men and women of the French Forces of the Interior arrived in this country 
on the evening of November 14 as guests of H.M. Government. Their first eng t on the 
following morning was to lay a wreath on the statue of Marshal Foch in Grosvenor Gardens, 
whence they marched to Whitehall to lay a second wreath on the Cenotaph. Afterwards they 
marched to the Mansion House, where they were received by the Lord Mayor. 


MAJESTY EXAMINING THE NAVAL 
COMMAND HEADQUARTERS IN PORTSMOUTH DURING HIS VISIT TO THE PORT. 


CANADIAN GUNNERS HANDLING THE NEW BRITISH SELF-PROPELLED ANTI-TANK GUN— 
A 3-IN. WEAPON KNOWN AS THE MARK IO. 


Self-propelled artillery has been a feature of this war almost from its earliest stages. The latest 
British example of this type of gun is the Mark 10 illustrated—a 3-in. anti-tank , built on the lines 
of a Sherman tank and designed for action with British and Canadian anti-tank units. Our picture 
shows men of a battery of the Royal Canadian Artillery training with the new |weapon, which. is 

. likely to prove a notable addition to Allied arms. , 


eX 


’ IN A ROOM I00 FT. BELOW GROUND AT SECRET 


‘plot’? FOR D-DAY 


where, in a room 100 ft. underground, he saw the naval “plot” of the Allied invasion of Normandy 
as it was at 4.30 a.m. on D-Day. While in the secret underground headquarters, the King asked 
about Antwerp, and was told that British minesweepers were now clearing the Scheldt. Later, his 
Majesty took the salute at a march-past by detachments from combined headquarters, ending with a 
ride-past by Wren despatch-riders. 


A FORMER U-BOAT WHICH NOW HUNTS HER SISTERS: THE CAPTURED “ U-570," RENAMED 
H.M. SUBMARINE “GRAPH,” ON THE SURFACE AFTER ONE OF HER TRIALS. 


The German U-boat, “ U-570,” was captured in August 1941 by a Hudson aircraft of Coastal Command, 

to which her commander surrendered. Taken cha of by the Royal Navy, the U-boat was renamed 

H.M. Submarine “Graph,” and, flyi nsign, a number of patrols, manned by a 

specially selected and specially trai crew. On one of these patrols she attacked and sank, “ by ear.” 
ano’ German U-boat, which blew up when torpedoed. 
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AMPHIBIOUS TANKS IN ACTION, THE TRAIL 
OF A V:-2; BRITISH TROOPS IN SALONIKA. 


AN ‘ ALLIGATOR”? AMPHIBIOUS TANK AT SEA. THESE TANKS WERE USED IN THE 
WALCHEREN CAMPAIGN, FOR LANDING TROOPS AND SUPPLIES, AND FOR PATROL. 


ANOTHER TYPE OF AMPHIBIOUS TANK USED IN THE ATTACKS ON THE BEVELAND 
PENINSULA—THE “ BUFFALO.”” THIS ONE IS BRINGING BACK PRISONERS FROM BEVELAND. 
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A SIDE VIEW OF A “ BUFFALO” AMPHIBIOUS TANK ON DRY LAND. IT IS PACKED WITH 
GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED IN THE FIGHTING ON BEVELAND. 


Jn the Walcheren campaign, which, by reason of the sea approaches to the Beveland peninsula and 
the flooding of the island of Walchéren, was largely an amphibious operation, the various land/sea 
vehicles used by the Allies included the two types of amphibious tanks seen in the above pictures— 
the “Alligator” and the “Buffalo.” Travelling over hills and ditches in the manner of a true tank, 
these amphibious creatures, reaching sea or river, plunge down into the water, launching them- 
selves on the new element much in the manner of a duck. But in place of the duck’s webbed feet 
the tracks of the tanks propel the vehicles forward by the same sort of action employed in the old 
paddle-steamers. 
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7 eM 
THE CAMERA OF A RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT OVER GERMANY RECORDS THE TRAIL 


OF A V-2 ROCKET-BOMB HURTLING UPWARDS INTO THE SKY. 


Two U.S. pilots, flying photographic reconnaissance Lightnings at 20,000 ft. over Germany, were 
startled to see a strange object shooting up from the ground. Realising it was a V-2 rocket-bomb, 
one of them aimed his nose-camera upwards and recorded the trail seen above. The other Lightning 
is visible (in circle) in the picture. 
and trailing 30 ft. of flame. It disappeared into clear sky 30,000 ft. above them, four seconds later. 


pilots said the rocket was about 50 ft. long, 5 ft. in diameter, 
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THE MAIN BRITISH FORCE TO ENTER SALONIKA, ARRIVING ON NOVEMBER §: BRITISH 


COMMANDO TROOPS LEAVING THE QUAYSIDE, TO BE GREETED BY GREEK PARTISANS. 


On November 5 British Commando troops were landed on the dockside at Salonika and were greeted 

by the population with wild enthusiasm. A few days before, a motor-launch flotilla with skill and 

daring woico up the little warship to the. quayside, although the Gulf of Salonika was heavily mined. 

About 100, persons swarmed to the quay and officers were carried shoulder-high to the hotel. 
Immense damage was done to the harbour by the Germans. 
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FIRST STEPS IN THE LIBERATION PHILIPPINES— 
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+ SOLDIERS SETTING UP ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS AMONG THE RUINS OF A TOWN ON 
LEYTE. MIRACULOUSLY UNHARMED, THE STATUE OF A FILIPINO PATRIOT STILL STANDS, 
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FOR THE SHORE TO BEGIN THE LIBERATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. SMOKE, FROM 
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AMERICAN TROOPS, ADVANCING THROUGH A SWAMP ON LEYTE ISLAND, IN PURSUIT 
OF THE JAPANESE, ARE SEEN PULLING A COMRADE FREE OF THE MIRE. 
. ileal et ES 


. ” 


THE FIRST WAVE GOING ASHORE ON LEYTE: PLUNGING INTO THE SEA .FROM THE mh 
4 


~ 
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AN AMERICAN SHERMAN TANK (RIGHT) ADVANCING THROUGH A LEYTE VILLAGE OF GRASS HUTS, CLEARING THE WAY FOR LANDING VESSELS OF VARIOUS TYPES CROWDING INT‘ 
INFANTRYMEN HUNTING FOR SNIPERS. AN “ ALLIGATOR" GIVES PROTECTION FROM STRAY BULLETS. SEEN AROUND A PILE OF SUPPLIES DUMPED BETWEE? 


In the greatest amphibious operation of the war in the Pacific, powerful American airfield. Three-days prior to the Leyte landings, American Rangers went ashore on 

forces, under the personal command of General MacArthur, landed on Leyte Island, three islands covering the approaches to the Gulf of Leyte, and warships and aircraft 

in the Central Philippines, on Friday, October 20. By the evening of that first day began plastering the invasion coast, whilst minesweepers cleared a passage. Then, 

two major beach-heads had been firmly established on the east coast of the island, on the day appointed, a vast armada of 600 warships and transports swept into the 

while tanks and infantry, advancing on the capital, Tacloban, had captured its Gulf, and under cover of smoke-screens and the guns of the Fleet, hundreds of landing 
+ 
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ES— BATTLE SCENES AS U.S. TROOPS GAIN CONTROL OF LEYTE. 
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WITH LIGHT TANKS RUMBLING ALONG THE BEACH, TROOPS OF THE U.S. ARMY 
SEVENTH DIVISION TEND THEIR WOUNDED UNDER AN AMERICAN FLAG (RIGHT). 
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GENERAL MACARTHUR (LEFT, FRONT) ACKNOWLEDGING THE GREETING OF MEN OF 


& A PASSING CONVOY: THE U.S. COMMANDER'S JEEP IS ARMED WITH A MACHINE-GUN, / 
} i 


eos rca 


OKE, FROMFIRES FOLLOWING A NAVAL BOMBARDMENT, IS HOVERING OVER THE PALMS. 


TET TLD Rg Rt et te tt 


i 
| 
THE OPENBOWS OF LANDING CRAFT, AMERICAN TROOPS AND TANKS (BACKGROUND) ARE SEEN HEADING | 


soaps empath ees nt ris Sera cesseoscPaisca a rsosbd aeaeatamaiemeengiatedion 


FIGHTING THROUGH A WRECKED VILLAGE: WORMING THEIR WAY FORWARD, U.S. SOLDIERS OF THE NINETY-SIXTH DIVISION ¢ 
CAN BE SEEN ENGAGING THE ENEMY WITH RIFLE FIRE FROM BEHIND DEBRIS AND THICK BRUSH. / 

t 

—_—_ 
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DING INTCEBHE BEACH.. DOZENS OF TRUCKS (LEFT, CENTRE) 
D BETWEEMJEWLY WORN ROADS LEADING INTO THE INTERIOR. 


ee eee 
ashore on | craft rushed the beaches. From ashore, amid the coconut groves, machine-guns duration now,” he said. He had previously stated that the Japanese Division on 
d aircraft | opened fire, but the U.S. assault troops, plunging into the water, quickly reached Leyte is the Fifteenth, ‘‘ which did the dirty work at Bataan. They have been living 
Then, | the beaches and began the liberation of the Philippines by overrunning the pill-boxes off the fat of the land for two years, and I believe they will be a little softer now. But 
into the | and machine-gun nests. General MacArthur, defender of the Philippines in 1942, soft or not, we 'll get them,"’ he added. Less than two weeks after the initial landings, 
f landing | landed only a few hours behind the first wave of assault troops. ‘I ‘ll stay for the American troops had gained control of two-thirds of Leyte. 
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CAMOUFLAGE; DAMAGED JAPANESE WARSHIPS; NAXOS LIBERATED. 


ENEMY CAMOUFLAGE TRICKS: AN ARTIFICIAL HORSE, ONE OF MANY, LEFT ON AN ENEMY CAMOUFLAGE TRICKS: A GERMAN PILL-BOX OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE DISGUISED 
TO LOOK LIKE AN ORDINARY HOUSE. U.S. TROOPS WERE NOT TAKEN IN. 


AIRFIELD IN HOLLAND. THE AIRFIELD WAS ALREADY IN BRITISH HANDS. 
Camouflage, the art of making something look like something else, is widely practised by all the to that intended by the Germans on the British Second Army front. In > other picture (right) we 
ed in hostilities to-day, but it is nothing new, and even the dummy horse shown above see what appears to be an innocent-looking farmhouse, whitewashed and with a tiled roof. In reality 

it served as a pill-box, one of the many “which form the outer defences of ‘i — Line. 


armies eng: 
has a p’ lent, although the use to which the wooden horse of Troy was put is not an exact parallel 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF A JAPANESE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER: SHE IS SHOWN BURNING 


BELCHING SMOKE FROM TWO BOMB-HITS NEAR HER FORWARD TURRET, 
BATTLESHIP ‘‘ YAMATO” ATTEMPTING TO ESCAPE FROM THE U.S. THIRD FLEET. FIERCELY AFTER ATTACKS FROM U.S, CARRIER-BASED ’PLANES. 

In the naval battle off the Philippines between October 22 and 27, when three Japanese task forces were also damaged—some being caught, and sunk, later. Of our two photographs, the one (left) 

were completely routed by the American Third and Seventh Fleets, assisted in one theatre by the showing the battleship “ Yamato”’ was taken after she had been set on fire by bombing attacks near 

Royal Australian Navy, the enemy lost for certain one large aircraft-carrier, one light aircraft-carrier, the Tablas Straits on October 25. The aircraft-carrier, believed to be the “ Zyuikaku,” of the 

and four cruisers. Two battleships and another large aircraft-carrier were probably sunk. The « “ Shokaku ” class, was attacked and sunk by bombs and torpedoes drop) by carrier-based ’planes of 

Japanese admitted the loss of one battleship. Other capital ships, cruisers and a number of destroyers the U.S. Third Fleet, which intercepted a strong Japanese force east of Luzon on October 24. 


BIS Reh t 7 as 


THE JAPANESE 


NAXOS, IN THE ASGEAN, FROM THE SEA: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN JUST BEFORE THE ALLIED TWO GERMANS (LEFT AND SECOND RIGHT), WITH A GREEK OFFICER AND 
BOMBARDMENT WHICH BROUGHT ABOUT THE SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN GARRISON, A CIVILIAN, ENTERING THE ALLIED LINES FOR SURRENDER TALKS. 
Naxos, one of the few remaining islanas neid by the enemy in the Agean, surrendered on October 15 islands, such as Leuitha, Santorin, Lemnos, Scarpanto and Chios, have been reoccupied. Motor- 
after Allied land and sea raiding forces had signalled aid from the R.A.F. Eastern Mediterranean launches, motor torpedo-boats, schooners and caiques formed a buccaneering fleet which raided the 
Beaufighters attacked the main target, a large three-storey building, with rockets and cannon, and islands witeet, 5 ite. Various specially trained units, including Earl Jellicoe’s Royal Marine Com- 
devastated the area. Then a Greek “ Sacred Squadron” ens force went on shore and took the mandos, reek Sacred Squadron, were taken in these little ts from a secret base at 
island. Since that date Allied sea and air domination of the Agean has been completed; many = — to visit practically every island. Over 100,000 tons of enemy shipping has also been sunk. 
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THE MOST BRILLIANT PHASE OF PREHISTORIC 


CELTIC CIVILIZATION IN BRITAIN. 
AGE DISCOVERY. 


By SIR CYRIL FOX, F.B.A., Pres. S.A. 


AN EARLY IRON 
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pretty feature, continued to 
use it when casting similar 
things in bronze; a _ harness- 
ring found at Llyn Cerrig 
(Fig. 11) illustrates this develop- 
ment, the wavy line on the 
outer curve being an exact 
copy of the joint of the 
above-mentioned bit. (The 
dotted overlap on the sides 


(Reproductions on this and the two following pages, by permission of the National Museum of Wales.) of the ring is a copy of 


COLLECTION consisting of some ninety objects of 
bronze and iron which touches life and art in Celtic 
antiquity at more points than any deposit hitherto found 
in Wales, was discovered in 1943 in the peaty margin of 
a little lake, Llyn Cerrig Bach, near Valley, Anglesey. It 
has now become the property of the National Museum of 
Wales at Cardiff, the donor being Mr. Evan R. Hughes, 
of Tregof, Caergeiliog. 

The finds from Llyn Cerrig include weapons— 
fragmentary swords and daggers and spears; indestruct- 
ible elements of vehicles—iron tyres, nave-hoops, horn- 
cap, and linchpins; and of harness—terrets and a loop 
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FIG. I. A MAP OF ENGLAND, SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION 

OF FINDS OF IRON BARS USED AS CURRENCY IN THE FIRST 

CENTURY B.C. THE FIND ATP LLYN CERRIG IS THE SECOND 
FROM THE MORE NORTHERLY PARTS OF BRITAIN. 


for reins and a strap, and numerous bridle-bits; things 
of social and economic interest—gang-chains for captives, 
currency bars, sickle, and fragmentary cauldron (or water- 
clock) ; and of ceremonial interest—the central portion of 
a bronze trumpet (Figs. 4 and 5) and a wand of ash-wood 
decorated with spiral bronze ribbon. Strips and squares of 
bronze (Fig. 9), paper-thin, with embossed scrolls, of which 
there are several, may be harness ornaments, decorative 
panels and frieze on the frame of a chariot, or casket mounts. 
Many of the objects were deeply stained with vivianite, 
being associated with animal bones—of small breeds of ox, 
pig, and sheep; a few bones of horse and dog were 
also collected. 

The limiting dates of the objects 
comprising the deposit, provisionally 
assigned, are second century B.C.— 
A.D. 50. Thus it covers the most 
brilliant phase of prehistoric Celtic 
civilization in Britain. Two of the ob- 
jects—the fragment of a trumpet and 
one bronze bridle-bit—are of Irish 








another type of joint.) 

Another of the bits illustrated (Fig. 18) has features of 
special interest. It reveals a plastic design which, taken 
as a whole, is new to Celtic art-history in this country. 
The appendage (a hollow disc) attached to one link-collar 
carried a stud of some brilliant material ; such unilateral 
ornament shows that the bit was designed for a two-horse 
vehicle—in fact, a chariot. 

A third bit, the Irish one (Fig. 17), illustrates a difference 
in practice between the Celtic craftsmen of that island and 
those of Britain. The writer has noticed that whereas in 
Britain the holes at either end of the side-links are 
pierced in opposite planes, in Ireland these two holes are 
in the same plane. 

A coil of bronze ribbon, one of several, when found, 
had within it a shrunken stick ; it is incomplete, the character 
of one end indicating that the coil was continued by another 
strip. Clearly we must envisage a staff of polished ash- 
wood decorated with the bright metal; a rod of office, 
used in ritual or ceremonial, as at the present day. The 
only known parallel in this country comes from a 
Romano-Celtic temple at Farley Heath, Surrey ; this, how- 
ever, is embossed with symbolic designs, so we cannot 
claim a religious function for our plain specimen. The 
principal officials of a Celtic chieftain’s establishment may 
have carried such; an Heroic Age was one of courtly 
ceremonial, as the Irish and Anglo-Saxon saga literature shows. 

The rein-rings, or terrets, of which one is illustrated 
(Fig. 13), are well-known Celtic antiquities. Their structure 
shows that they were intended to be built into the leather 
harness up to the moulded stops, and they may have been 
on the saddle—or ‘ yoke.’”” Cesar, in a well-known pas- 
sage praising the skill of the British warriors, describes them 
as “‘ running down the pole of the chariot and standing on 
the tugum [obviously a yoke-like structure] to fight.’? The 
terret in question is worn down in one place, on the side, 
from the sawing back and forth of the rein over a long period 
of use ; such a detail helps the dead past to live again in 
the mind of the archzologist. 

The same may be said of the iron tyres, some of which 
are new ; others, hammered by rough usage into a curved 
section and in places longitudinally split, remind us that 
noise and jolts, and sparks struck from rocky outcrops, 
necessarily accompanied rapid movement across the roadless 
moorland and clearings of Anglesey. 

The Celtic linchpin (Fig. 6), which prevents the wheel 
sliding off the axle, has features designed to guard against 
accidents resulting from the conditions just described. 
To prevent it jumping out of the slot, the lower. end 
is curved; to prevent loss if it did jump out, a short 
length of chain was secured to the hole on the shaft 
and to the axle-end. No chain survives here, but a linchpin 
in.a Wye Valley cave showed, when found, the rusted wire 
blocking the hole. 

Among the objects ornamented in relief is a lunate plaque 
(Figs. 14 and 16) : it shows a triquetra, balanced but asym- 
metrical, in a circle flanked by large lobes. This design-— 


abstract, accomplished, inhuman, but strangely attractive— . 


is very characteristic of Celtic art in Britain, well represent- 
ing indeed the contribution of this country to the develop- 
ment of design among the Celtic-speaking peoples. Its 
influence on the series of scroll patterns, known to students 
ES as the mirror-style, is par- 

conan mn ticularly important. 

The horn-cap (Fig. 12), a 
heavy but finely-modelled 
bronze casting, which was one 
of the metal fixtures of a 
chariot, has, on the diaphragm 
which closes its top, a swastika 
delicately stippled—swastikas 
similarly shaped are framed 





origin. They reveal, for the first time, 
that export of metal-work of the finest quality, a feature of 
the Bronze Age and the Bronze-Iron Transition, continued 
(on_a reduced scale) into this later period. The majority 
of the finds, however, are Lowland British work of crafts- 
men working in the Marnian and Rhenish (Iron Age B) 
traditions or the Belgic (iron Age C). 

The bridle-bits, presenting a striking variety of types 
and techniques, illustrate the nature of the whole assem- 
blage more clearly than any other single group. We are 
studying not a creative centre of art or craftsmanship in 
Anglesey, but the range of acquisitions possible to well- 
to-do communities or individuals at a focal-point in the 
highland zone of Britain, accessible to travellers and traders 
from all parts, by sea or by land. Repair work on one 
bridle-bit, a welded iron link (Fig. 17), shows indeed that 
the blacksmith, whom we may fairly assume to have been 
attached to every settlement of the Celtic Heroic Age, 
practising what was the basic craft of the La Téne culture, 
could only carry out the roughest sort of job. 

These bits are all snaffles, of three-link and two-link 
(Fig. 19) types, suitable for animals of the pony class. Several 
of the former are of iron, bronze-coated, while two have 
links of solid bronze and hollow bronze rings. These form 
an evolutionary series new to science, and were probably 
made in the south-west—the Gloucester-Somerset region. 
The change from iron bits to bronze bits seems to reflect an 
increased supply of bronze, or the lowering of the price 
of the metal, in the course of the first century B.C. One 
of the iron bits, though badly damaged, is an interesting 
specimen. When cleaned, by courtesy of the Trustees and 
Director, in the British Museum laboratory, the iron links 
were found by Dr. Plenderleith to be cased, not coated, 
with bronze. The joint of the casing was hammered with 
a punch, on either side alternately, to tighten it up, making 
a frilled pattern. Celtic craftsmen, perceiving this to be a 





in red enamel on the famous 
Battersea shield in the British 
Museum. 

The purpose of the horn- 
cap, of which a dozen or so 
are on record widely distribu- 
ted in southern Britain, has 
long puzzled archeologists. 
Recent research suggests that 
it capped a curved shaft of 
ash-wood on the rail of the 
vehicle and was probably a 
hand-hold. The closest parallel, 
which is wholly of bronze, 
comes from a rich Rhineland 
grave of c. 300 B.C., at Wald- 
algesheim, near Mainz, and so 
illustrates one of the sources 
of Celtic art in Britain. 

The series of moulded 5-in. 
rings of bronze (Fig. 15), iden- 
tified as nave-hoops, are deco- 
rated successors of the strong 
band of iron whose function it 
was, and is, to prevent the hub 
of the wheel from splitting ; 
the rings range from a fairly 
heavy casting to light bands 
of sheet metal. 

The swords (Fig. 7) are 
fragmentary, and there is 
HANDLE IN DESCRIBING nothing outstanding about 
ITS ARC. IT MEASURES 5°5 them. Among the spears 
INCHES ACROSS THE ARC (Fig. 7), one is most remark- 

OF THE BLADE. able, having a blade 2 ft. long. 








FIG. 2. A WELL-PRESERVED 
TANGED IRON SICKLE OF 
THE ‘“‘ BALANCED” TYPE, 
IN WHICH THE BLADE 
CURVES BACK FROM THE 
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Despite its size, it was a casting spear, for the socket 
shows that the shaft was very slender ; it was made light 
for this purpose, the blades flanking the angular central 
rib being very thin. 

An iron sickle (Fig. 2), one of the few tools in the col- 
lection, belongs to the balanced type, the curve of the 
blade extending backwards as it springs from the tang. 
Thus it resembles a modern hook, though it is nearly 
2000 years old; illustrating a law of evolution applic- 
able alike to biological processes and man’s inven- 
tions—that (in our case) when the structural development 
of a tool reaches the point of being exactly fitted to its 
purpose, it suffers no change till the conditions within 
which it operates alter. 

The “ currency bars "’ (Fig. 3), the largest of which is 2 ft. 
long, pose a pretty problem of function. Such bars, which were 
probably made of Forest of Dean iron, circulated in south- 
west Britain, mainly in the first century B.C. ; their identi- 
fication with Czsar’s talee ferree, iron slats of fixed weights, 
though criticised, still holds the field. Now, the four speci- 
mens from Anglesey are over 100 miles from the grouped 
pattern of earlier finds (Fig. 1) ; was such “‘ money,” circu- 
lating as no doubt it did at its intrinsic value, acquired 
merely to provide raw material in a convenient form for 
the household smithy ? Or did Anglesey chieftains acquire 
currency from, say, the Dobuni of Gloucestershire to pay 
for their purchases in the south ? 


—— 
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FIG. 3. IRON ‘‘ CURRENCY BARS” FOUND AT LLYN CERRIG. 


The right-hand specimen weighs 291 grammes and conforms closely 

to what is considered to be the standard unit of the currency. The 

left-hand specimen weighs 841 grammes, and the construction, with 

the little piece welded on the tip, shows that a definite standard 
was aimed at. 











Striking objects are two gang-chains (Fig. 10), each for 
five captives. One was used in 1943 by a tractor driver 
to pull lorries out of the mud, which is a remarkable testi- 
mony to the quality of the raw iron and of the workmanship 
put into the welded links. The specimens of such chains 
hitherto known are from Kent and Cambridgeshire, in 
associations indicative of the last half-century before the 
Claudian conquest, so the credit for such fine work should 
probably go to the Belgic smiths. The method of its use 
is ingenious. The end ring (Fig. 8), having been fitted to 
the first victim’s neck, was locked by passing the whole 
chain through a pear-shaped loop, slotted through the 
hinged half of the ring ; this process was repeated for the 
next three. The last ring, each half of which ends in two 
small loops, was probably linked to a light guide-chain. 

As the incident recorded in connection with the chain 
suggests, the discovery of the objects—the whole of them— 
dates from the time the peat won from Llyn Cerrig was 
spread over another site, and it was there that they were 
gradually gathered up, thanks to the interest of the officials 
of the Government Department concerned in the work. 
Thus we do not know how the material was stratified in 
the lake; we cannot say whether the bones were at the 
bottom or at the top, or evenly disposed throughout ; it 
is uncertain whether the deposit represents the accumula- 
tion of a century or so, or was cast in on a single occasion. 
Some of the military equipment had certainly been in the 
wars, as witness sword-cuts on the bronze horn-cap, the 
trumpet sheared across, broken swords, and a spear twisted 
and bent. One thing is certain: since there are many 
objects datable in the early first century A.D., but nothing 
of a definite Celto-Roman character, the last time when a 
deposit was made—or the only time—was in the mid-first 
century A.D. The occasion may have been that so vividly 
described by Tacitus, when Suetonius Paulinus and his 
legions fought in Mona against Druids, their clients and 
household warriors, and the refugees from lowland Britain 
east of the Fossway who helped them. 

On the other hand, the whole collection may represent 
the known Celtic ritual of depositing votive offerings— 
spoil taken in battle—in a sacred pool; and where could 
one expect to find pools more sacred than in Mona ? 
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HISTORY FROM RELICS—FINDS OF UTILITARIAN AND CEREMONIAL INTEREST. 





APPLIED STRIP OF BRONZE, === “ e ‘ ' i 
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FIG. 4. A SMALL PORTION OF 
A TRUMPET (UPPER), WHICH 
MUST HAVE. BEEN EXPORTED 
FROM IRELAND. TWO EXAMPLES 
OF IRON AGE NOISEMAKERS OF 
THIS TYPE ARE KNOWN, BOTH 
FOUND IN ULSTER. THE STRIP 
(LOWER), WITH BASKETRY ORNA- 
MENT, IS A REPAIR, DETACHED SCALE, IN INCHES AND TENTHS OF AN INCH 

BY REASON OF THE ROUGH j — 4 2 5 Pee 6 z 
TREATMENT THE TRUMPET HAS on F"s 

RECEIVED. THE TRUMPET IS 

SHOWN AS IT WAS FOUND. 
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FIG. 5. A DRAWING OF THE TRUMPET (SHOWN LEFT, ABOVE) AFTER BEING REPAIRED. 
IT IS OF FIRST IMPORTANCE AMONG THE OBJECTS OF CEREMONIAL INTEREST FOUND 
IN ANGLESEY. OF GOLDEN BRONZE, THE FRAGMENT IS 14 IN. LONG. 
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FIG. 6. AN IRON LINCHPIN, FRONT AND SIDE 
VIEWS ; USED TO PREVENT THE WHEEL OF A CHARIOT FIG. 7. TWO IRON SPEARS (ABOVE) AND TWO BROKEN SWORDS. THE UPPER SPEAR IS OF EXCEPTIONAL SIZE, Es 
OR CART SLIDING OFF THE AXLE. _ THE END IS THE BLADE BEING NEARLY 2 FT. IN LENGTH. THE SWORDS ARE PROBABLY OF THE FIRST CENTURY B.C. i 
CURVED TO PREVENT THE PIN BEING JERKED OUT. Y 
_ RARE ME ae £ 
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Fic. 8. A NECK-RING OF THE LLYN 
CERRIG GANG-CHAIN, CLOSED. THE 
VICTIM COULD NOT BE RELEASED TILL 
THE WHOLE OF THE CHAIN IN FRONT 
OF HIM WAS PASSED THROUGH THE 
PEAR-SHAPED LOOP ON THE LEFT OF 
THE RING, 




















FIG. 10. A COMPLETE GANG-CHAIN OF IRON, WITH NECK-RINGS FOR FIVE CAPTIVES. i 
THE TOTAL LENGTH IS 10 FT.; THE DISTANCE BETWEEN EACH PRISONER, WHEN i 























A THE CHAIN IS TAUT, IS 2 FT. j 
J a sacle‘ dieaae t BOVE, and on pages 611 and 613, we reproduce, together with an article, a selected 
FIG. 9. DECORATIVE RIPS AND ARE RONZE EMBOSSED WITH ROSETTES 
AND CELTIC SCROLL-PATTERNS. SOME WERE USED AS ORNAMENTS ON CASKETS, few of the ninety objects of bronze and tron, belonging to the Barly tren Age, 
OTHERS MAY HAVE BEEN RIVETED ON TO THE LEATHER OF HARNESS. which were discovered in 1943 a few miles from Holyhead, Anglesey. A full, illustrated 
eee account of the finds, to be published by the National Museum of Wales, is in the press. | 


Reproductions by permission of the National Museum of Wales. 
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ST. | LIFE AND ART IN WALES DURING THE EARLY IRON AGE. 
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FIG. 13. A TERRET, OR REIN-RING, OF CAST BRONZE, 
TERMINATING IN MOULDED COLLARS ; THESE ARE LINKED 

, BY A BROAD, FLAT, TANGED IRON PLATE (THE TANG IS 
zeal . BROKEN OFF). 

UND ~ FIG. I2. A CHARIOT HORN-CAP; PRO- ra 
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oA ; FIG. 11. A HARNESS-LOOP ; A DELICATELY MODELLED CAST ~~ BABLY HE DECORATIVE TOP OF 
ammenmenr BRONZE RING OF TERRET FORM WITH MOULDED COLLARS, A BARD Sn see Ok OF INE 


ENLARGED ; IT MEASURES I°4 IN. ACROSS. ont Were ee oee oe Tee 
BRITISH CHARIOT. p 
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FIG. 16. A DETAIL PHOTOGRAPH 
i oe eae OF THE LLYN CERRIG CRESCENTIC 
‘ PLAQUE WHICH BRINGS OUT THE 
ieee FIG. 15. (LEFT.) A 5-IN. CIRCLET STRUCTURE OF THE TRIQUETRA. 
} 3 OF BRONZE, RIBBED ; ONE OF FOUR. | ‘“TRUMPETS "’ BOSSES AND LEAF 
Z - 2 * THESE WERE MADE TO FIT OVER ; FORMS ARE LINKED BY RELIEF ON 
c \ FIG. 14. A CRESCENTIC PLAQUE OF THIN BRONZE; A HEAVIER IRON RINGS ON THE HUBS | A LOWER PLANE TO CREATE CARE- 
NEARLY CIRCULAR HOLE IS CUT IN THE PLAQUE, ECCEN- OF CHARIOT-WHEELS. PROBABLY : FULLY DESIGNED VOIDS. PROBABLE 
TRICALLY, AND THE LUNATE FORM THUS CREATED IS LATE FIRST CENTURY B.C. __ DATE : EARLY FIRST CENTURY B.C. 
DEFINED BY A SLIGHTLY RAISED NARROW MARGINAL i pF See ee consudamaemniancianaiill 
MOULDING WITH ENGRAVED LINE. Ieee eres renmemise # 
a i. ey LI SOUS Len MES RE ORE RE LAS aS ee SLE Aa 
FIG. 18. A BRIDLE-BIT OF BRONZE, THREE-LINK TYPE, DESIGNED FOR CHARIOT USE. 
THE LINKS ARE CAST; THE RINGS CURVED TUBES JOINED ON THEIR INNER ASPECTS, 
4 ONE STUD OUT OF FOUR SURVIVES. 
% 
Se eee 2cceecseqel 
q FIG. 17. BRITISH (UPPER) AND IRISH THREE-LINK BRIDLE-BITS. BOTH ARE OF BRONZE, 
RUT WHEREAS THE BRITISH HAS THE CAST SIDE-LINKS PIERCED IN OPPOSITE PLANES, 
THE IRISH TYPE HAS SIDE-LINKS WITH HOLES PIERCED IN THE SAME PLANE. ] 
jp rae ata te te a a ORR NOOR ORO OD IAAL . 
F the indestructible el its of vehicles and of harness shown on this page, i — ——=-) 
Sir Cyril Fox says of the chariot horn-cap, ole Bp that the —— in the = a ee aanaen @ 
bis, * centre may have been added (as Dr. Paul Jacobsth as suggested) in Anglesey at a tT . 
7 date pA nt to its aan the cap Bn an export from lowland Britain. Around FIG, 19. A BRIDLE-BIT OF TWO-LINE TYPE, with RINGS AND LINKS SOLID CASTINGS. 
i the rim are sword-cuts, which increase the interest of a bronze casting of exceptional IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND COULD BE USED WITHOUT RISK BY A RIDER OF TO-DAY, 
i quality. The bridle-bits, “ presenting a striking variety of types and techniques,” are ~\ _ nnn nn ee = anne anne 
Pe ad all snaffles, of two-link and three-link types. It will be noted that the bit in Fig. 18 has iL at ts Ye edie. se ee os 
a disc-like appendage riveted on the inner face of one of the ribbed link-heads ; this is a 
ted mount for a (lost) circular stud of some brilliant material ; such unilateral ornament shows ornamented in relief is a Crescentic plaque (Figs. 14 and 16), the purpose of which is 
\ge, that the bit was designed for a two-horse vehicle—a chariot—and is the best evidence unknown. It showsa triquetra, balanced but asymmetrical, in a circle flanked by large lobes. 
ted which ,the collection affords for chariot warfare in Anglesey. Among the objects * This design,” says Sir Cyril Fox, ‘is very characteristic of Celtic art in Britain."’ 


ess. \ Reproductions by permission of the National Museum of Wales. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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A PLASTIC FOR A WAR NEED. 


AST year an urgent demand for a device to serve on the impending Second Front was 
answered by a new optical application of plastics. What was needed were special 
four-sided prisms. Glass prisms would have served, but sufficient glass-making equipment 
was not available to provide delivery of them at the rate that was imperative. Tens of 
thousands of prisms were wanted. The only way they could be prepared Was by the 
employment of a transparent glass-like plastic such as that which -had been investigated 
for a number of years and which had produced perspex and transpex. 

Perspex is well known. Produced in sheets which have the clarity and colour stability 
of glass, yet are not brittle and are very little heavier than wood, it serves as domes to 
shield the bomber pilot. 
_the special optical qualities of the methyl-methacrylate resin from which it was derived 
fitted it for ophthalmic lenses, and further for opera-glass objectives, view-finders, and 
optical flats and prisms. Transpex, the perspex derivative, endowed with the necessary 
optical qualities, was called upon for the manufacture of the prisms known as Corner Cubes. 

The glass Corner Cube is a fairly old optical device which was sed successfully in the 
last war. Imagine an accurate cube cut from a block of transparent material, and a prism 
formed by cutting off one corner of the cube and polishing the sheared face. This Corner 
Cube prism has the property of reflecting back along the path by which it came any ray 
of light falling on its face. This occurs by reason of the inclination of the cube’s faces 
to one another when a prism has been made of the 
original cube. Thus a person shining the beam of 
an electric torch into the prism from any angle 
will receive back a strong reflected beam., Provided 
that the angles of the cube out of which the 
prism has been cut were sufficiently accurate, no 
rays would be scattered in any other direction. 
There is a greatest angle at which the arriving 
beam can be directed to fall on the sheared face 
and to return as a regulated beam. 

The first problem to be studied in examining 
the fitness of transpex for its purpose was that of 
the accuracy of the angles of the prism, so as to 
give the most suitable distribution of the reflected 
beam for the Corner Cube. Corner Cubes with 
the required 1-in. edges, but offering varying 
degrees of accuracy, were prepared from blocks 
of transpex in the laboratory. Prisms of high 
optical accuracy gave most remarkable effects. It 
was possible at 100-ft. range to bring back the 
rays within a circle of 4-in. diameter around the 
source of light, with a practically complete black- 
out outside the circle. Inside it the reflected 











beam was brilliant. The War Office, however, 

imposed another condition, While a strong THE CORNER CUBE PLASTIC DEVICE 
reflection must be had, there was also need for a FRANCE. ON THE LEFT IS ONE 
reasonable spread in the reflected beam, and ON THE KIGHT THE 


moreover, the area of the prism must appear 
to be evenly illuminated. The conditions were 
met. Sample Corner Cubes finally submitted 
and agreed to be satisfactory had angles 
accurate to 2 minutes of arc, with a certain 
amount of wave in the surfaces to give a 
further increase in the spread of the reflected 
beam. Such transpex Corner Cubes ‘gave a 
reflection from the light of an ordinary pocket 
electric torch which could be seen quite clearly 
at a distance away of more than 150 yards, 
while the limiting angle at which the 
incident ray from the torch might be 
allowed to fall on the chosen face of the 
Corner Cube was 55 degrees from the 
perpendicular. 

Much experimental work was necessary 
before a sufficiently rapid method of manu- 
facture was devised. Finally, it was decided 
to use a high-speed milling machine, worked 
under conditions to give a smooth machine 
finish to the prisms, followed by buffing with 
a light polishing tool. Two-inch-wide strips 
were cut from j-in.-thick shcets of transpex 
by a band-saw. Roughly-shaped prisms were 
sawn from these by jigs—a sort of machine 
fretsaw. A bank of small, specially designed 
milling machines was prepared and ran at 
6000 revolutions a minute. The rough prism 
was clamped in a holder at the correct angle 
to the cutting-tool, which carried along 
automatically until the machining on a 
particular face was completed. A _ consider- 
able quantity of cooling liquid was used 
during the machining to prevent burning 
of the surface of the transpex. 

As soon as that face was completed, 
the prism was turned round through 120 degrees 
to allow the next face to be machined, and so on until three faces were completed. The 
fourth face, the one to be exposed to the incident rays of light, was the original face of 
the transpex sheet. After machining, the angles of the prism were tested by a device 
capable of reading to 5 seconds of arc. Any prisms showing inaccuracy were rejected. 
The machines were capable of machining 6000 Corner Cubes a day. After machining, 
the surfaces of the prisms proved so good that a short buffing with rouge, such as is applied 
to optical lenses, gave a highly-polished finish. Light-reflection tests showed that the 
cubes made by this method offered the right performance, and the machining conditions 
were maintained so accurately that it was possible to dispense with a routine light test 
and rely solely on the angle test at the machines. 

For Service use, the Corner Cubes had to be mounted in cases containing single prisms 
and six prisms respectively. It was specified that the cases should be robust, to with- 
stand the rough usage they were likely to get, and could be attached easily and rapidly 
to a wooden stake driven into the ground. Accordingly, it was decided to mould heavy 
cases in phenol-formaldehyde, each containing accurately-shaped compartments ins which 
the Corner Cubes would sit. The case, containing a single Corner Cube, had a wood 
screw moulded into the back so that it could easily be attached to a wooden stake, and 
the multiple case had a deep groove moulded into the back which was designed to lie along 
the wooden stake. The purpose of the device will become evident from these particulars. 
It is to improvise upward beams of light whenever and wherever needed for guidance. 

It was only possible to complete the work in the very short time allowed with the 
willing co-operation of the sub-contractors, The instruction to proceed was received at 
the end of February 1944, and early in September the full quantity had been manufac- 
tured, though half-way through the completion of the first contract the quantities were 
doubled, The whole of the design work and the supervision of the contract was carried 
out by Imperial Chemical Industries, who provided the transpex used in the machining, 


and who completed and assembled the components. , FE. S. Grew, 


In further development it produced blocks of material in which ° 


ORDERED FOR USE IN THE INVASION OF 
CONTAINING A SINGLE CORNER CUBE PRISM ; 
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THE DESERT AND THE owk 


LITTLE humour goes a long way in these times. Consequently, all must be graici 
to B. J. Hurren, known to thousands as ‘* Fougueux,”’ for his light-hearted manne; 
of retailing experiences which, in themselves, could be productive of anything but 
amusement. ‘‘ No Speciric Gravity ” (Temple Press ; 6s.) is largely yarns: war varns 
of the Services. As the writer himself says, though chiefly sidelights in lighter vein, 
they may stand to entertain those who find themselves the unwilling prisoners of cir- 
cumstance. Yet with the entertainment come vivid glimpses of what these men who 
laugh and joke and play the wildest pranks have to endure. As at Tobruk, where—*~ The 
mess dining-room is up the ravine. The stream also flows through this. So you sit at 
a bare wooden table with your legs dangling above the gushing mud beneath and listen 
to the polite excuses of your host for the fare provided. ‘We’ve only got bully beef. 
It’s all we’ve had for nearly three weeks. The butter is rancid. We pinched some 
macaroni to-day from an Italian dump; oh, yes, and there ’s some raspberry jam.’ For 
vegetables you eat an anti-scurvy tablet full of Vitamin C.”’ This slim volume will be 
welcome in many a mess at home, at sea, and overseas. 

Much of what “ Fougueux ”’ has to say of life in a wadi in the Western Desert is con- 
firmed by Alaric Jacob, the war correspondent, in “* A TRAVELLER’s WaR ”’ (Collins ; 15s.). 
At first I thought that here was yet another in that all-too-long procession of North 
African campaign correspondents’ personal records. For it opens to the familiar gambit 
of leaving England on a nondescript craft which 
steams wellnigh to the Arctic Circle, heads west 
to the Newfoundland Banks, and _ eventually 
decants the author at Capetown, whence he flies 
to Cairo. Alaric Jacob might well have cut out 
all this, especially as he recounts it in somewhat 
stereotyped diary form. It was* not until he 
left Africa in March 1942, on his way to Russia 
via Palestine, Syria, Iraq, and Persia, that I found 
my interest stimulated. He went on to Azerbaijan 
to see the Red Army, and then back to Cairo, 
Bir Hacheim, Rommel, and all the stuff which so 
many predecessors have given us. In extenuation, 
he writes : ‘ Between us we military scribblers have, 
conservatively, written 50,000,000 words about the 
Eighth Army, yet we know we failed to put the 
whole great story across.”” Well, he said it! And 
one reader at least was not sorry when he said 
good-bye to the Desert Rats and headed east once 
more, this time to India and Wingate’s invasion of 
Burma. From then onwards the book held me 
to its last page. 

What is interesting to the serious student of 
that Mussolini madness which received its death- 
blow on the desert battlefields of Africa is the 
cause of its being. The Italians in Africa did not 
CONTAINING SIX. cut an heroic figure. Dr. A. J. Whyte’s “* Tue 
EVOLUTION OF MoDERNITALY’’( Blackwell; 18s.) 
goes a considerable way towards explain- 
ing why. The importance of the Napoleonic 
period in Italy, according to the writer, is not 
always sufficiently appreciated, and he does 
much to remedy the omission. From that 
essential beginning he passes on to the activities 
of Metternich, the influence of the secret 
societies on Italian politics, and so to that utter 
failure of parliamentary life which made it 
possible for Mussolini to march to power and 
set up his Fascist régime. In this latter respect, 
Dr. Whyte stresses what so many have failed 
to realise, namely, that Italy had but sixty 
years of parliamentary government, and that 
even so it was but an alien importation, 
unsupported by tradition, strongly opposed by 
the Church, and planted in a soil corrupted by 
absolutism. Parliamentary government failed ; 
Fascism has brought its edifice crashing down 
upon itself: can Italy now devise a satisfactory 
and enduring system? That is the question left 
in the mind of the reader of this valuable 
exposition of Italian history between the years 
1715 and 1920. 

Wing-Commander Nigel Tangye is an 
admirable guide to all who have been moved by 
the feats of our airmen and the superiority of 
their machines to a desire for further know- 
ledge of our aerial achievements. In “ BRITAIN 
IN THE Arr” (Collins; 4s. 6d.), he starts off 
with the little-known fact that it was in 1808 
that an English squire, Sir George Cayley, 
built and flew the first glider, thus confirming 
his theory that heavier-than-air flight could be 
achieved on the principle that a stream of air 
directed on to an inclined ‘plane gave it “lift.” 
In the century which followed, the researches of 
other Britons, notably John Stringfellow and William Henson, went far towards providing the 
data which enabled Orville Wright to fly for twelve seconds “on December 17, 1903. The 
author tells us that the first official Post Office experiment in air-mail service took place 
in 1911, when Coronation souvenir letters and post cards were flown from Hendon to 
Windsor ; that the first serious air-mail service was operated by the R.A.F. immediately 
after the First World War; and that the first British commercial air service was opened 
between London and Paris on August 25, 1919. The fare was {21 and the scheduled 
time 2 hrs. 15 mins. Among the passengers on this memorable flight was Captain Bruce 
Ingram, M.C., Editor of The Illustrated Londan News. 

All who are interested in the land cannot have failed to note how the war has provoked 
a spate of books on this subject. And few, I think, will refute the generalisation that 
the majority are most acceptable in their approach to country life. Consequently, they 
are satisfying even to those who have no inclination to leave the town, let alone till the 
land. Gerald Millar is a man who succeeds in making the best of both worlds. He lives 
in the country, twelve miles from a railway station, and works in London, an hour’s train- 
ride distant ; and in “ Part-Time Countryman” (Faber; 7s. 6d.) he not only tells us 
how he welds ‘both parts into a satisfying whole, but deals illuminatingly with the true 
country folk of his neighbourhood. Best of all, he does not seek to surround village life 
with a false halo of romanticism. Life in a village, he says, is like fruit, soft and yielding, 
but with a hard core or stone. ‘ When villagers welcome you, remember the hard core. 
Do not think to run them, The approach must be warily made.” Mr. Millar does not 
give the locality of his remote, inconvenient but obviously lovable house, though the 
wheat country in the northern corner of Essex where the borders of Suffolk and Cam- 
bridgeshire converge seems indicated. Wherever it be, he knows its dwellers and their 
daily life intimately, be they “ clanjanderin’ ole faggits,” ‘*‘ owd spufflers,”” or the farm- 
wife who declares, ** They "ll be here at eight in the morning, do, they "Il get the hay in” 
“do” meaning “ if they are.””. Which may give a clue to the knowing. ——W. R. Carverr 
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BELOW A NUMBER OF THE CORNER 
CUBES TO BE FITTED INTO IT. 
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MORE THAN A BEAUTY TREATMENT... 


Even on war work, it’s poor strategy to hide a good car under a 





94, i . 
“ye | bushel of dirt. Cellulose and plating must be clean to stay healthy. 


Inicrwr in the manner of Wm. Kent 


with Early Georgian style -Furnilure. i 3 
| Both, today, are needed for war production. If, through neglect, 





Sketched at Harrods by Hanslip Fletcher 


- 
T HE vast Furniture Galleries at Harrods are still coachwork has to be reconditioned, the materials and labour involved 


well stocked with fine examples of Antique, Repro- , 

duction and Old Restored Pieces. Those who seek | won’t do the Country (or your pocket) any good. Wash coachwork 

a oe cate Pea bai cnl than judge « this when you can and apply reliable polish to put a protective film over 
the cellulose. Touch up blemishes at once—before the weather gets at 





them. Polish plated parts regularly and treat leather etc., with dressing. 
Help your MUSTIN 00 help the Country 
| Read the AUSTIN MAGAZINE—4d monthly * THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD.,. BIRMINGHAM 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI | | 
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=== They are the home of 


== HANDSPUN HARRIS TWEED 


The distinctive appearance, matchless texture 
and variety of design and colour of Harris Tweed 
= continues to find favour with all who appreciate 
aracter” in clothes, and the word HANDSPUN stamped 
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| above the trade. mark on the cloth is an assurance that it is 
indeed Harris Tweed hand spun and hand woven at the homes 
| 


is) 
= 


of the Islanders of the Outer Hebrides. 





ONE of the most famous ceremonial toasts—that of the Vintners | 
“Prosperity to the Vintners Company ”—is drunk to the accom- | 
paniment of five cheers in memory of the occasion when five | 
| crowned heads dined with the Vintners—Edward III, King of | 
England; David, King of Scotland; John, King of France; the | 
King of Denmark, and the King of Cyprus. 


HARRIS TWEED 





See the trade 
mark on the cloth. 
See the label on 


| 
the garment. 


* Table Waters . | RMR 
CG weppes famous since 1790 | Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 


Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but Schweppes quality will return with Victory 
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For 120 years the same 
family have jealously 


Also M. L. Liqueur Whisky 12 years old. 
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G&slably shed 1820 





Chas. Mackinlay & Co. Led., Distillers, Leith, Scotland 
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ifs new! 
PERFUMED BATH OIL BY 
“curt ¥ 


fragrance to your skin 


ERE is a new and exciting Coty 
H creation for the bath—Coty 

Bath Oil. One drop (never 
more than two) added to the bath 
imparts to your body a lasting 
fragrance. Your skin absorbs the - 
perfume as you bath. This new 
luxury is the first of many that Coty 
have been planning. Coty Bath Oil 
costs twenty-one shillings, including 
purchase tax. It is a very concen- 
trated perfume. Remember never to 
use more than one or two drops per 
bath. 


BATH OIL 


by 
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Famous for over 
100. years for 












She modertNreatment 
Colds 
xX 


VAP 


A Drop on your Handkerchief 
Like many other good things 
Vapex had to make way for 
more imperatively urgent needs, 
Throughout the war pharma- 
ceutical work of national im- 
portance has taken and must take 
first place. Normal conditions 
will bring a return of Vapex 

e 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 
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Sundour 


unfadable 
furnishing’ fabrics 


for post-war . 














FOR SALE 


This Historic Tobacco Jar 
made from. actual Stone from the 


HOUSES of PARLIAMENT 


(Damaged by enemy 1941) 





For sale to benefit 
the RED CROSS 
& ST. JOHN—who 
own the material 
and certify it. 





Details on receipt 
of 24d. stamp. 


LONDON STONECRAFT, Ltd., 
409-11, West Green Road, N.I5, 
England. 














IF YOUR 
TAILOR CAN .SUPPLY 
YOU WITH 


porter 


YOUR SUIT 
WILL BE MADE OF 
SCOTLAND'S HARDEST 


WEARING CLOTH 





























Sparklers 


All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 


supplier. 





HYCIENIC 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are n ily 





Dahl, for export. 
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and Variety 


Freedom means variety of choice. The Austin Reed Service 
was founded on the sure assumption that men, bless them, 


differ one from another. We hope to re-introduce those details 





of fit which endeared us to men the world over. The return 





| of freedom in dress will be gradual, but the pace will quicken 


If you can’t always get Horlicks, please remember 
there are many who have special need of it | me Gomme gees cat. 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen, Horlicks is 


an essential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is 
exceptionally nourishing and sustaining. The makers of Horlicks are 
proud that it has helped to save innumerable lives. 


Large quantities of Horlicks are also required for hospitals, vital war 
factories, and the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of 





Horlicks in the shops. So, if you can’t always get Horlicks, please of Regent Street 

remember there are many who have special need of it. And make 

Horlicks by mixing it with water only. The milk is already in it. LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES ® LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
HORLICKS 





and at Saxone 


they measure both feet 
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By Appointment to i 
H.M. King George VI. 


TANQUERAY GORDON & CO LTD 
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At Saxone we r inister to the comfort of men, We measure both 


feet for Footprint shoes so that they fit perfectly and last longer. 


¢ tands \( UfsCne SAX ONE civit anv SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 
CHEAPSIDE ETC., LONDON SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


40 STRAND, I! 
Maximum Prices : per bottie 25/3 ; Halt bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern ireland only rey 








THE 


RATIONING MAKES 
EXTRA VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAL 






























































































































































THE BODY MUST HAVE enough 
vitamins A and D if it is to remain 
healthy. Before rationing most of 
us got sufficient of these in our 
ordinary meals, but wartime diets 
tend to reduce the vitamin value 
of our food. 

A daily dose of Crookes’ provides 


CROOKES’ 


cs 
sufficient ‘anti-infective’ vitamin 
A to enable you to resist colds and 
influenza; it provides, too, the 
correct amount of ‘sunshine’ 
vitamin D to keep adults healthy 
and to allow children to grow 
up with strong bones and sound 
teeth. 


HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules—per bottle of 100—8/6 - Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2)- 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 

















ae BD x x ® 
‘TIME FOR BED 
When it is bed-time it is also time to 
take a glass of “‘ BLACK & WHITE”. 
This will ensure a quiet and refreshing 
sleep and soothe the worries of these 


trying times. 
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Close Shave! The Standard Gillette blade is an expert 
in getting to grips wherever the enemy is thickest. it 
makes smooth tracks through the heaviest going. It is 
made of fine steel—worthily carrying on the peace- 


time tradition of the famous Blue Gillettes. 


Gillette in battledress 


Gillette “Standard” and “Standard Thin” Blades (plain steel) 
2d each, including Purchase Tax. Fit all Gillette razors, old or new. 


If you can’t always get them, remember they're worth trying for! Production still restricted. 








The Isle that Grew from the Sea 


A little land above the sur- and the high reputation of 





face of the sea; white surf 
and leaning palms . . . but 
underneath, out of sight, 
the foundations go down 
deep and wide to the bed of 
the ocean. 

So, too, with great industrial 
organisations like that of 
Philips. Their achievements 


Philips products are broad- 
based on _ persistent re- 
search, skilled technicians, 
highly -developed factories 
and long-accumulated 
knowledge and experience 
of the application of elec- 
tricity to the needs of the 
modern world. 


rc 


PHILIPS 


LAMPS x RADIO x X-RAY 
COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


the Scolech [ 


—— 





PHILIPS LAMPS LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE. SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. LONDON. W.C.2 (1001) 
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